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DR. LARDNER’S CABINET CYCLOPADIA. 
VOL. VI.—EMINENT BRITISH LAWYERS. 

In this age of large works in little volumes, chiefly devoted to 
productions of mere amusement, the ‘Cabinet Cyclopedia,” 
which presents information of the highest order in a popular and 
attractive form, possesses peculiar claims to support. Dr. Lard- 
ner engages to treat science in an intelligible style, entirely free 
from mathematical symbols, and disencumbered, as far as pos- 
sible, of technical phrases, without being superficial or unsound ; 
and that he will not keep the word of promise to the ear alone, 
we may fairly presume from the volume on mechanics, which, for 
six shillings, and complete within itself, presents the elements of 
that science in a form admirably adapted to those “who seck 
that portion of information respecting such matters which is 
generally expected from well-educated persons.” 

The ready pen of Sir Walter Scott has already enabled the 
proprietors to publish the second volume of the ‘History of 
Scotland ;” but in a work which is to comprise every department 
of literature, science, and art, in about one hundred volumes, 
twenty-two of which are to comprehend the whole range of his- 
tory, mythology, chronology, &c. two volumes are certainly more 
than a due proportion for Scotland. ‘The History of Maritime 
and Inland Discovery ” is ably treated in the volume now pub- 
lished, of which two more are to follow ; and the first volume of 
“Domestic Economy” contains much useful information. 

The sixth volume, which is just published, comprises “ Lives 
of Eminent British Lawyers,» by Henry Roscoe, Esq. ; and in 
selecting a specimen of the style in which this department of the 
work is performed, we shall confine our extracts to the first 
memoir, that of 

Sir Epwarp Coke. 


This great lawyer was born at Milehain, in Norfolk, in the year 
1550, and while a student of the Inner Temple, is said to have 
exhibited proofs of the high legal talents by which he was after-' 
wards so greatly distinguished. At the end of six years he was 
called to the bar, the usual period being at that time eight. The 
first case in which he appeared in the King’s Bench, was the 
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Lord Cromwell’s case, in 1578, about which time he was ap- 
pointed reader of Lyon’s Inn, where the excellence of his lec. 
tures attracted much attention. By his marriage with Bridget, 
daughter and co-heiress of John Paston, Esq. of Norfolk, he ace 
quired a very considerable fortune, and became connected with 
several of the noblest families in the kingdom. His practice in- 
creased rapidly; he was chosen recorder of Coventry and of 
Norwich; in 1592 he was appointed solicitor-general, and soon 
afterwards attorney-general. Having been returned to parliament 
for his native county, he was chosen speaker in the 35th of Queen 
Elizabeth. 

“One of the most celebrated cases in which Coke appeared, 
while he held the office of attorney-general, was that of the Earls 
of Essex and Southampton; who, onthe 19th of February, 1600, 
were tried before the lords for high treason. In the conduct of 
the charge against the accused, the attorney-general displayed 
some of that acerbity of temper and coarseness of feeling which 
have stained a character, in other respects deserving of the 
highest esteem. . . . But it was during the trial of Sir 
Walter Raleigh, which took place three years subsequently to 
that of Essex, that the full violence of Coke’s temper displayed 
itself. It is difficult to assign any adequate cause for the inde- 
cent eagerness with which he pressed the case against the pri- 
soner, and for the harsh and cruel language with which he 
assailed him. In the course of the attorney-general’s address, 
Raleigh interrupted him. ‘To whom speak you this? you tell 
me news I never heard of.” To which Coke replied ; ‘ Oh, sir, 
dol? I will prove you the notoriest traitor that ever came to 
the kar. After you have taken away the king, you would alter 
religion, as you, Sir Walter Raleigh, have followed them of the 
bye in imitation, for I will charge you with the words.’ ‘ Your 
words cannot condemn me,’ said Raleigh: ‘my innocence is my 
defence. Prove one of these things wherewith you have charged 
me, and I will confess the whole indictment, and that I am the 
horriblest traitor that ever lived, and worthy to be crucified with 
a thousand cruel torments.’ ‘Nay,’ answered Coke, ‘I will 
prove all. Thou art a monster; thou hast an English face, but 
a Spanish heart. Now you must have money. Aremberg was 
no sooner in England (I charge thee, Raleigh,) but thou incitest 
Cobham to go unto him, and to deal with him for money, to 
bestow on discontented persons to raise rebellion in the kingdom.’ 
‘Let me answer for myself,’ said Raleigh. ‘Thou shalt not,’ 
was the fierce and brutal reply of Coke. . as 
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“Tn 1606, Sir Edward Coke, as attorney-general, conducted 
the prosecution against the parties implicated in the gunpowder 
conspiracy. His speech on this occasion exhibited a considerable 
portion of the same acrimony which had distinguished him on 
the trials of Essex and Raleigh.” He was shortly after promoted 
to the chief justiceship of the Common Pleas, and “from the 
period of his ascending the bench, the violence of temper which 
he had so frequently exhibited at the bar appears to have been 
much softened. He was succeeded in the office of attorney- 
general by Sir Henry Hobart, while Sir Francis Bacon was made 
solicitor-general, an office to which he had long aspired, and 
which, as he imagined, he had been debarred from filling by the 
efforts of Sir Edward Coke. From some cause, which it is now 
dificult to trace, probably from dissimilarity of character and 
pursuits, these celebrated men had contracted a mutual dislike 
foreach other. Bacon envied the reputation and advancement of 
Coke, and Coke despised and slighted the professional acquire- 
ments of his younger rival.” 

“The unconstitutional and dangerous measures of which the 
high commission court was made the instrument, have been 
described by many historians. Cases in which it would have 
been impossible to procure aconviction in a court of common 
law were referred to the ecclesiastical commissioners, who did 
not hesitate to lend themselves to the violent and arbitrary 
designs of the court. The parties who were aggrieved by these 
unconstitutional proceedings not unfrequently appealed for pro- 
tection to the courts of common law; and soon after Coke's 
accession to the bench, many prohibitions were moved for and 
granted, to stay the proceedings both of the court of high com- 
mission and of the presidents of the council of York and Wales. 
Atlength, the number of these prohibitions attracted the atten- 
tiun of the court: and the judges were called upon to justify 
their proceedings. This justification was prepared and commu- 
nicated to the council by Sir Edward Coke, and contains a full 
and bold defence of the conduct pursued by himself and his 
brothers in granting prohibitions to the courts of the lords presi- 
dent. The churchmen and courtiers, however, were far from 
being satisfied with these reasons; and Bancroft, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, preferred a formal complaint to the king against 
the conduct of the judges of the common law. In consequence 
of this complaint, both the archbishop and the judges were, in 
the month of November, 1608, summoned before his majesty ; 
when Bancroft insisted that the king had power in his own person 
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to determine of what matters the ecelesiastieal court had cogui- 
zance; and that, if he was so pleased, he might take any cause 
from the determination of the judges and decide it himself. And 
the archbishop said, ‘that this was clear in divinity, that such 
authority belongs to the king by the word of God in the Scrip- 
ture.” This singular doctrine received an immediate and unqua- 
lified denial from Coke, with the assent of all his brethren pre- 
sent; ‘And it was,’ says he, ‘greatly marvelled that the 
archbishop durst inform the king that such absolute power and 
authority belonged to the king by the word of God.’ The con- 
clusion of this conference is admirably told by the chief justice 
himself. ‘Then the king said, that he thought the law was 
founded upon reason, and that he and others had reason as well 
as the judges. To which it was answered by me, that true it was 
that God had endowed his majesty with excellent science and 
great endowments of nature ; but his majesty was not learned in 
the laws of his realm of England. And causes which concern the 
life or inheritance, or goods or fortunes, of his subjects, are not 
to be decided by natural reason, but by the artificial reason and 
judgment of law; which law is an act which requires long study 
and experience, before that a man can attain to a cognizance of 
it; and that the law was the golden met-wand and measure to try 
the causes of the subjects, and which protected his majesty in 
safety and peace. With which the king was greatly offended, 
and said, that then he should be under the law, which was treason 
to affirm, as he said.’ * * * 

‘‘About four years after this attempt to depress the courts of 
common law, Abbott, who had succeeded Bancroft in the see of 
Canterbury, renewed the complaints against the judges, and, as 
before, both parties were summoned before the king. A vehe- 
ment controversy ensued between the archbishop and Coke, and 
he and the other judges of the Common Pleas offered reasons in 
support of the course they had adopted. ‘They were again ques- 
tioned on a subsequent day; but, remaining constant in their 
opinion, the other judges were sent for, and, under the direction 
of Ellesmere, the lord chancellor, declared themselves of a con- 
trary opinion. Upon this, all the judges were again directed to 
attend the council; but the justices of the Common Pleas were 
commanded to retire, because, as they were informed by the lord 
treasurer, they had contested with the king, Ultimately, the 
judges of the King’s Bench and the barons of the Exchequer 
differing in their opinions, it was resolved in council, that the 
court of high commission should be reformed. This was the 
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most successful blow that had yet been aimed at the exorbitant 
owers of these dangerous tribunals.’’ 

“Tt might have been supposed that the independent and un- 
compromising conduct of Sir Edward Coke would have precluded 
all chance of his promotion ; and still less did it seem probable, 
that he should owe that promotion to the suggestion of his rival, 
Sir Francis Bacon. That ambitious and crafty man, who still 
eagerly desired to obtain the office of attorney-general, seeing 
that his own promotion depended on that of Sir Edward Coke, 
prepared a memoir under the title, ‘Reasons why it should be 
exceeding much for his majesty’s service to remove the Lord 
Coke from the place he now holdeth, to be chief justice of Eng- 
land, and the attorney to succeed him, and the solicitor the 
attorney. Amongst the reasons offered for the change, Bacon 
states, ‘the remove of my Lord Coke toa place of less profit, 
though it be with his will, yet will be thought abroad a kind of 
discipline to him for opposing himself in the king’s causes, the 
example whereof will contain others in more awe.’ He also says, 
that the projected change ‘will strengthen the king’s causes 
greatly amongst the judges; for both my Lord Coke will think 
himself near a privy-counsellor’s place, and thereupon turn ob- 
sequious ; and the attorney-general, a new man and a grave per- 
son in a judge’s place, will come in well with the other, and hold 
him hard to it, not without emulation between them, who shall 
please the king best.’ According to these suggestions, Coke was, 
on the 25th of October, 1613, raised to the chief justiceship of 
the King’s Bench ; and a few days afterwards was sworn in as a 
member of the privy council. Hobart was appointed Chief Jus- 
tice of the Common Pleas ; and Bacon succeeded to the vacant 
office of attorney-general.” 

“The discovery of the murder of Sir Thomas Overbury, in the 
year 1615, and the tracing of that dark and intricate plot to its 
authors, not only occupied much of the time and attention of Sir 
Edward Coke, but likewise placed him in a situation of great 
difficulty. It is impossible, within reasonable limits, to give any 
idea of this ‘grand oyer of poisoning.’ In the inquiry which 
took place previously to the trials, Sir Edward Coke examined 
upwards of two hundred witnesses ; and, in the course of these 
arduous proceedings, conducted himself with a zeal and industry 
which even forced an encomium from Bacon. ‘This I will say ot 
him, and I would say as much to ages, if I should write a story, 
that never man’s person and his place were better met in a busi- 
aess than my Lord Coke and my lord chief justice in the cause of 
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Overbury.’ Much of the mystery in which these infamous pro- 
ceedings were enveloped has never been unravelled. From 
various passages of the trial, it is obvious that the chief justice 
was impressed with an idea that certain persons, whose names 
could not be breathed, were in some manner implicated in the 
transaction. With unwearied diligence, however, he searched 
out and brought to punishment the actual perpetrators of the 
crime, though the king’s favourite was included amongst them.”? 

In the following year Sir Edward Coke was summoned before 
the council for conduct unpleasing to the king, who decreed that 
he should be sequestered from the council-table during pleasure, 
that he should forbear to ride his summer circuit as judge of 
assize, and that during the vacation he should take into consi- 
deration and review his book of reports, and having corrected 
what in his discretion he found meet, ‘‘ his majesty’s pleasure was 
that he should bring the same privately to himself, that he might 
consider thereof as in his princely judgment should be found ex- 
pedient.’’ This reprimand was followed in the same year by his 
removal from office, when the lord chancellor warned the new 
chief justice not to follow the steps of his predecessor. 

“ At length an opportunity occurred to Coke of restoring him- 
self to the royal favour without being guilty of any compliances 
disgraceful to his political character. Sir John Villiers, the 
brother of the favourite, the Earl of Buckingham, had formerly 
made proposals for an alliance between himself and the youngest 
daughter of Sir Edward Coke. The offer had, however, been 
slighted ; but now, by the advice of Sir Ralph Winwood, the 
secretary of state, who had been offended by some want of cour- 
tesy on the part of Bacon, and who therefore attached himself to 
the interests of his rival, Sir Edward Coke, a renewal of the ne- 
gotiation for the marriage was proposed. A large portion was 
offered with the lady, and Buckingham approved of the alliance. 
At the moment when Coke was on the point of accomplishing his 
wishes, and securing the good offices of the favourite, a formi- 
dable obstacle presented itself. 

“On the death of his first wife, Coke had married the Lady 
Hatton, widow of Sir William Hatton, and sister to Thomas 
Lord Burleigh, afterwards Earl of Exeter. The temper of this 
lady was such as to afford her husband very little pleasure in 
their domestic intercourse; and she now opposed with violence 
the match which he had so greatly at heart. In order to prevent 
it, she carried away her daughter secretly, and lodged her in the 
house of Sir Edmund Withipole, near Oatlands. Coke made im- 
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mediate application to the Earl of Buckingham for a warrant 
from the privy council to procure the restoration of his daughter, 
and, discovering the place of her confinement, he proceeded to Sir 
Edmund Withipole’s house, accompanied by his sons, and carried 
her from thence by force. For this prompt exertion of the 
aternal authority, Lady Hatton preferred a complaint against 
her husband in the star-chamber. 

“In the meanwhile Bacon, who had been created lord keeper, 
was not idle. He saw the necessity of crushing at once the hopes 
which Coke had formed of a restoration to power, and he applied 
himself with diligence to frustrate them. In the first instance he 
aldressed himself to Buckingham, stating the reasons against the 
alliance: ‘ First, he shall marry into a disgraced house, which, in 
reason of state, is never held good; next, he shall marry into a 
troubled Louse of man and wife, which in religion and Christian 
discretion is disliked,’ &c. He then addressed the king, urging, 
in the same manner, many reasons against the match, and attri- 
buting the peaceable and submissive state of the country to ‘the 
disauctorising’’ of Coke, and hinting, that if he again came into 
power, strengthened by such an alliance, it would cause a relapse 
of affairs into their former state. Resolving to lose no advantage 
in the controversy, Bacon promoted the filing of an information 
against Coke in the star-chamber for his conduct in recovering 
his daughter ; but every effort was vain against the wishes of the 
favourite. By the intervention of Lady Compton, the mother 
of Buckingham, a truce was declared between Sir Edward and his 
wife. The lord keeper was severely censured by the king, the 
proceedings in the star-chamber were directed to be suspended, 
and Coke, restored to favour, was reinstated in his place at the 
council-table. With that mean subserviency, which degraded a 
mind of the highest and noblest order, Bacon, perceiving that he 
could not prevent the marriage, became equally zealous in pro- 
moting it. It was accordingly solemnized with much pomp at 
Hampton Court; but Lady Hatton, at the instance of her hus- 
band, was placed for some time under restraint. The domestic 
disputes between these parties were never entirely reconciled. 
Many letters remain to prove the bad terms on which they lived ; 
but the history of their domestic quarrels is neither edifying nor 
amusing. On her release, the Lady Hatton gave a magnificent 
entertainment in honour of the marriage of her daughter; but 
her husband was forbidden the feast. ‘The expectancy of Sir 
Edward’s rising is much abated,’ says a letter-writer of the day, 
‘by reason of his lady’s liberty; who was brought in great 
honour to Exeter House by my Lord of Buekinghain from Sir 
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William Craven’s, whither she had been remanded, presented by 
his lordship to the king, received gracious usage, reconciled to her 
daughter by his majesty, and her house in Holborn enlightened 
by his presence at dinner, where there was a royal feast, and to 
make it more absolutely her own, express commandment given 
by her ladyship, that neither Sir Edward Coke, nor any of his ser- 
vants, should be admitted.’ On one occasion, upon a rumour of 
Sir Edward’s death at his house at Stoke Pogis, Lady Hatton, ac- 
companied by her brother, set off immediately to take possession 
of the place; but on their way were stopped by one of the phy- 
sicians, with the disagreeable intelligence of Sir Edward’s amend- 
ment.” 

At the age of seventy he was elected for Liskeard, and on 
almost every debate of importance appeared as a speaker on the 
side of freedom and liberality. He was one of the few persons of 
that age, who had the capacity to perceive the injurious nature 
of those restrictions with which almost every branch of trade was 
then fettered. ‘* Freedom of trade,’’ he said, ** is the life of trade, 
and all monopolies and restrictions of trade do overthrow trade.” 
The first project of a corn law ever proposed in parliament being 
brought in about this time, under the title of ‘a bill against the 
importation of corn,” Sir Edward Coke strongly opposed it. 

The misunderstanding between James and the Commons con- 
tinuing to increase, the king, on the 6th of January, 1621, dis- 
solved the parliament, and several leading members, among 
whom was Sir Edward Coke, were committed to the tower. He 
was also cited before the star-chamber, and dismissed from the 
council. In 1623 he was sent on a commission to inquire into 
the church establishment of Ireland, but there is little doubt that 
this was, in fact, intended as an honourable banishment. 

On the accession of Charles I. the hopes which many had in- 
dulged were soon destroyed by the obvious bias of the court to 
those measures which, in the last reign, had been productive of 
so much confusion. The subject of grievances was resumed by 
the commons, while the crown incessantly demaniled supplies. 
In the debates on this subject Coke took a conspicuous part, until, 
in 1628, weighed down with the burden of years, he retired to 
his seat at Stoke Poyis, where he resided till his death, in 16:4. 

The personal appearance of Sir Edward Coke, says Ar. 
Roscoe, is said to have been prepossessing; in his habits of life 
he was temperate, laborious, and exact; neat in his dress, and 
studious of the cleanliness of his person. It was his custom to 
‘* measure out his time at regular hours,” retiring to rest at nine 
o’clock, and rising at three in the morning. 
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FRENCH PHYSICIANS 
AS THEY WERE AND AS THEY ARE. 

I wave them before me at this moment, those Galens of the 
old schoul, with their serene and thoughtful countenances shaded 
by those immense wigs which gave to their features a magisterial 
gravity: their gold-headed canes, and their suits of solemn black, 
forming altogether an ensemble very capable of striking terror 
into the most stout-hearted even of their patients. And then that 
long vocabulary of technical phrases, by the assistance of which 
a clever practitioner could so easily manage to pother a patient 
into a belief that a slight cold or fever was some dreadful malady, 
with an unpronounceable name. I protest I cannot help quaking 
even now, when I recollect how near, how very near, I myself 
once was of being sent post to the next world in this very way. 

Slow, indeed, was the march of inte!lect among the medical 
tribe, and perlaps it might have been still stationary, had not a 
physician arose whom Nature had cast in her most joyous mould. 
He was the first to discover that the hope administered by the 
cheerful tones and smiling visage of the doctor, was always the 
first, and often the best medicine that could be administered to 
the patient. He dared to discard the cumbrous wig, and the 
sombre garb of his profession, and to present himself to his pa- 
tients not as a preface to the undertaker, but with the kind look 
of a friend, or the easy air of a man of the world. 

Success has justified his boldness, but from what did that suc- 
cess arise? was it from his boldness, from his skill, or from both ? 
Both had contributed to it no doubt, but there was a third cause; 
that was the wonderful cure he performed upon the young and 
beautiful Comtesse deS » who, as she has often since declared, 
owed her life to his great skill and perfect disinterestedness, 

It so chanced that the comtesse was ill, and her husband, in a 
panic, sent for the family physician, who felt her pulse, looked at 
her tongue, and, after a solemn shake of his head, gravely assured 
her that there was nothing the matter with her. The lady, as 
might be expected, instantly discovered that he was an ignorant 
brute, who did not know how to treat a delicate case like hers, 
and determined to have recourse to our doctor, who was at that 
time the physician to her husband’s mother ; the first patient of 
rank, and, by the bye, the only one that he then had. He was in- 
formed over night that the comtesse wished to see his early the 
next day; accordingly he entered her bed chamber at eleven 
o’clock. The fair patient rubbed her pretty eyes, and in a 
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languid, half reproachful tone, exclaimed, ‘ Indeed doctor youare 

very late.” 

“« | was afraid, madam, of awakening you too soon.” 

“‘ Good Heavens, doctor! I have not closed my eyes all night. 
I am really very ill.” 

These words gave the doctor his cue. He proceeded to feel 
her pulse, and then assuming an important air, he pronounced 
after ten seconds’ solemn silence, that there was aslight, a very 
slight degree of fever. In effect there was no such thing, but our 
doctor was too much a man of the world to fall into the error of 
his predecessor. He knew very well, that to tell a pretty woman 
she is in health, when she says she is not, is the way to make her 
really ill; accordingly he repeated in a soft and persuasive tone, 
‘«« Yes, there is really a little fever.”? 

‘© 7] knew it, I was sure of it.” 

‘Have you experienced a sudden chill, a violent emotion, or 
some contradiction perhaps—”’ 

“« That is it, doetor—a contradiction—my husband, in a word—” 

‘* What, madam,” and the doctor’s features wore an air of ten- 
der pity, ‘‘ can it be possible that the comte—” 

‘* His conduct is abominable! can you conceive, doctur, that he 
has refused me a country-house. Me! who, as you see, have such 
occasion for country air.’’ 

** But you have estates in Normandy and Burgundy.” 

‘¢ They are too far from Paris, doctor ; it is an exile ; but I have 
found at Meudon a delightful property: a park of twenty acres, 
and such a charming house. I have asked him for it, and he has 
objected because of the price, ten thousand louis: as if that 
ought to be thought of, when it is plain that I want country air.” 

“In truth, madam, you may expect to find very pure air for 
that money.” 

“« No joking, I beseech you, doctor! mine is a very serious case, 
and if you do not induce my husband to give me what I ask, I 
declare to you, that I know I shall have a dangerous illness.” 

“You know very well, madam, that I would do any thing on 
earth to prevent that, but how can I persuade the comte ?” 

** Oh, doctor, it will be the easiest thing in the world! Mamma 
has inspired him with so much confidence in you. Dear doctor 
J entreat you—’”’ 

Even doctors are men, and when we say that this request was 
pronounced in the sweetest voice, and accompanied by a most 
bewitching look, our readers will not wonder that our doctor 
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promised to do his utmost, and that he went immediately to the 
comte to put his promise in execution. 

« Well, doctor,” cried the husband, “ how is my wife.” 

The doctor replied by a shake of the head and a shrug of the 
shoulders. 

« You alarm me! Is she then really indisposed 2?” 

The danger at this moment is not imminent, but it will become 
so if she does not leave Paris immediately. You should not lose 
a moment in taking her to one of your estates. 

“Impossible !” 

«Well, Monsieur le Comte, you must act as you think proper, 
but remember if she stays here, I will not be answerable for the 
consequences.” 

«But I can neither let her go alone, nor accompany her; you 
know we are in the middle of the session, my friend, and during these 
three years my constituents have expected a speech from me. As 
yet I have only made my profession of faith in the journal of the 
department, that is not enough ; I think it isagood time to saya few 
words about rebuilding our town hall, and I wish to profit by it.” 

“ T see how difficult your position is placed between your con- 
stituents and your wife.’” 

‘“‘] shall not suffer my wife to go without me: that’s settled.’ 

“Then you may be certain she will have a dangerous illness.” 

“ You area terrible man! What shall I do?” 

** What a pity your estates are so distant from Paris ; if you had 
one within three or four leagues of it, you could go to the Chamber 
of Deputies in the morning, and in the evening come home to 
your wife, but as itis —’’ 

“Oh, that reminds me that my wife has spoken to me of a 
country house at Meudon, but it is so dear.” 

* Indeed, I have not heard of that.” 

“ However, if country air is actually necessary— It is a large 
sum, ten thousand louis; I shall be embarrassed to raise it— 
but then it will settle all my difficulties, I will write to my 
notary directly to purchase it.” 

«I believe it will be the wisest thing you can do.” 

“I am eternally obliged to you, my dear doctor, for giving me 
that idea.” 

“ Don’t think about it I beg, M. le Comte; it is no obligation 
at all.” 

To describe to you, dear reader, the gratitude of the comtesse 
(how highly she and her fair friends praised the consummate skill, 
and, above all, the uncommon disinterestedness of the doctor), 
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the number of patients, and particularly of fair patients, that 
that truly remarkable cure procured him, would carry me too 
far; suffice it then to say, that the air of Meudon produced, even 
by anticipation, a most extraordinary effect, for the poor comtesse 
no sooner learned the result of the doctor’s conference with her 
husband, than she rose from her sick bed more blooming and 
beautiful than ever, and from that time our doctor has been the 
doctor par excellence of all the fashionable beauties of Paris. 
And, after all, we must confess that his prescription was excel- 
lent. A doctor of the old school, if he had prescribed at all, would 
have ordered bark, ether, opiates, and fifty other &c.’s ; our doctor, 
the most skilful of the age, merely prescribes a country house of 
the price of ten thousand louis, and the cure is at once completed. 
But, the reader may say, all the husbands of sick wives cannot 
afford such remedies ; to this we reply, that there is an aristocracy 
even in maladies, and that there are certain indispositions that 
it is well known never attack ladies, whose husbands have not at 
least five thousand a year. 





STANZAS FOR MUSIC, 


The light of her maidenly-mournful eyes 
On my bower hath never set ; 
For it dwells in the stars, and it gleams from the skies, 
On a lonely bosom yet !—E. Fitzgerald. 


Ort—when the purple hues 
Of sunset kiss the rose, 
And the gentle curfew sings 
Its requiem of repose ; 
Or, when the stars are gleaming 
Thro’ the old pines of the hill, — 
I fancy that thy spirit 
Is around—above me still. 
Oft—when the wavelets murmur 
On the sunny sparkling strand, 
Like a lute touch’d by some fairy, 
In a dream-enchanted land ; 
Or, when the streamlet glideth 
With a moan beneath the hill, — 
I deem thy voice enchants me 
With ethereal music still. 
Oft—when the night descendeth 
From the azure space of heaven, 
And the gems that cluster o'er it, 
From some diadem seem riven ; 
As their lovely eyes look downward 
On the stream beneath the bill, 
I think that, from thy solitude, 
Thou gazest on me still. ReGinaLp Avevstixt 
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THE BETROTHED. 
CHAPTER XVII, 


Rescue thy mistress, if thou be a man !—Shakspeare. 


Henry was sitting in council when the horsemen returned 
with Aubrey de Vere. The shouting of the soldiery announced 
the event, and his majesty instantly ordered the attendance of 
Dalville, De Vere, and Maurice. 

«My dear Aubrey!”? said the king, as De Vere entered the 
royal presence, “right glad am I to bid thee welcome. Thou 
hast fallen into dishonourable hands, my friend,” continued the 
king; ‘ but thou art happily escaped. Did that fellow act up 
to his engagements, Dalville?’’ 

“In good truth did he, my liege,” replied Sir Augustus, “ or 
your highness would not have seen him here. My liege,’ con- 
tinued he, ‘* I have to answer fur my conduct with regard to this 
stranger: when we were surrounded by his troop of bowmen, all 
ready to sacrifice themselves at their leader’s command, a troop 
that far exceeded ours in number, and more fully equipped for 
an affray, this their leader forbade violence, and honourably re- 
stored my friend, De Vere, returning with us without a murmur : 
his nobleness overpowered me, and, forgetful of my orders, I re- 
leased him from his painful bands, enabling him to sit his horse 
as a soldier and.a man.” 

“And, by my fay! it would have angered me hadst thou not 
done so, Dalville,”’ said the king; and, addressing himself to 
Maurice, continued—‘* As to thee, whatever hitherto thou hast 
been—minstrel, robber, or spy, inasmuch as regards this affair 
thou hast acted as a man of honour. Thou speakest perfect Eng- 
lish ; art thou a subject of our realm? speak boldly, sir.” 

**T will, your highness, if thou art not content when I name the 
circumstance of the three merchants at Blackheath.” 

“Ha!” replied the king, starting, and turning pale, “ art thou 
Ralph Barclay ?”° 

“Sir, thou hast it; 1 am that unfortunate individual, who, 
seduced from innocence by a villain, equally thy foe and mine, 
betrayed thee to dishonour, and me to infamy and ruin.” 

“’Tis even so,’’ replied the king; then, directing his discourse 
to the members of his council, “* My lords, you see in this man 
one of my former licentious and profligate companions. In the 
wanton and aggravated breach of the laws that preceded my con- 
viction before my now revered friend, and then impartial judge, 
Sir William Gascoigne, Barclay was concerned: he escaped not 
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the punishment which fell more lightly on the heir of the crown. 
Exiled, outlawed, he, it seems, resorted to his last resource—the 
profession of a bandit. Ralph, I can forgive thy being concerned 
in the plot against my life—thou hadst thy provocation. Give 
me proof of similar conduct to the present, exert thyself in what 
remains to be done, and thou shalt not miss thy reward.” 

Barclay fell on his knees, and, in accents scarcely audible froin 
emotion, exclaimed, *‘ My life cannot repay this condescension. 
Already am I more than rewarded by thy forgiveness !”? 

** Now, Aubrey,” said the king, ‘‘art thou in a condition to 
repair to England ?” 

“If such be your highness’s pleasure,’’ replied De Vere, 
‘* most certainly.”’ 

<©?Tis well,” said Henry. ‘ In two hours be ready to depart : 
thy duty—to protect thy mistress, and to arrest two traitors.”’ 

‘«* My mistress !”’ ejaculated Aubrey. ‘Oh, sir! tell me, has 
aught befallen her? does danger menace her ?” 

“Thy special friend, Aubrey,” replied Henry, “thy special 
friend, and our beloved and right trusty subject, Edward Fitz- 
alleyn, has plotted to murder his sovereign, and to injure his 
friend. He is a traitor, Aubrey; and he is thy rival; if thou be 
a leal subject, and a true lover, a servant of thy king and of thy 
mistress, thou need’st know no more—prepare thyself for instant 
departure. Barclay, now no longer Maurice, shall accompany 
thee. Thou shalt have my royal warrant to arrest them ; and, if 
occasion offer, Aubrey, I forbid thee not from ample vengeance 
on the false Fitzalleyn.’’ 

‘* False hearted villain!” ejaculated Aubrey; ‘ and vengeance 
I will have! I thank your highness, I need rot half the time 
you offer me. If the warrant be ready, I will, ere three hours, be 
on the water.” 

“And d’ye hear, Aubrey! bring thy mistress with thee to 
Calais, if her father will consent. Thou wilt not, I expect, be 
able to return to England for some time, when once thou gettest 
back to this scene of war. God be wi’ ye! God be wi'ye, Au- 
brey,”’ added the king, pressing his hand. Aubrey bowed his 
thanks, and, bidding farewell to his friends, retired with Barclay. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
Bride! thou art wedded to calamity !— Romeo and Juliet. 
The third evening after the interview between Fitzalleyn and 
Father Barnabas closed in gloomily and heavily. Gertrude 
Spencer marked the pale crescent moon rising coldly in the 
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murky clouds, and flinging its faint ray upon the troubled bosom 
of the river, while an unusual and unconquerable tremor crept 
through her frame. 

“This night,” mused she, “this night am I to unite my fate 
with my betrothed—would to Heaven I were not impelled to the 
hasty step by stern necessity! or would that my father were here 
to sanction the deed!” 

She prepared herself for her walk to the abbey, and, kneeling 
before the crucifix, invoked the assistance of Heaven. At that 
instant Father Barnabas entered: he bore in his hand a small 
silver lamp, which he extinguished on entering the room. 

«My child,” said he, ‘‘it pleases me that thou hast applied 
for aid where alone it is to be obtained—dost thou not feel thy 
scruples vanish, and thy confidence acquire strength from reflec- 
tion and prayer?” 

“Oh, father! I have been sorely distressed. Yet what can | 
fear? itis, perhaps, to preserve my Aubrey’s life that I comply 
with his request; and, directed by thy judgment, how can I do 
wrong ?” 

“True, my daughter,’ replied the monk, “thou hast not 
erred in committing thyself to the directions of the holy church.” 

At the moment, the distant abbey clock pealed the hour of 
eleven. Gertrude turned pale, and could with difficulty support 
herself. Father Barnabas felt something like compunction as he 
marked the agitation of his victim; but, suppressing his rising 
emotion, he said, ‘‘ We are late, my child; summon thy fortitude, 
and prepare to meet thy Aubrey.” He kindled his lamp, and, 
taking her trembling hand, led her from the house. 

The night was dark and wild; the moon, that at intervals 
threw a dim radiance around, and at times hid her pale face 
behind the murky clouds, served rather to increase than to 
lighten the cheerless scene. As Gertrude slowly advanced, sup- 
ported by the monk, the latter endeavoured to revive her droop- 
ing spirits. 

“ Put thy trust in God, my child,” said he; ‘‘ it is a severe, yet 
a short, trial of thy fortitude; yet fear not, all will soon be well. 
When thou hearest of Aubrey’s being exempted from some 
perilous service, and early restored to thy love, thou wilt not 
repent of this puny effort of courage.” 

The abbey chapel was distant from Netley Manor scarcely a 
mile, and the party soon reached it, The monk had prepared his 
lamp in such a manner, that by the time they reached the chapel 
it was nearly expiring. He had brought with him the key of the 
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place, and soon bore his almost fainting companion within. The 
moon now broke from behind a cloud, and cast a feeble lustre on 
the gloomy interior of the venerable pile. 

‘‘Aubrey is not come!” said the monk. “ Gertrude, thou 
tremblest ; have confidence in thy purity, and fear not.”’ 

The trembling maiden ejaculated a prayer. At this moment 
the trampling of a horse was heard. 

‘‘ He is come!” cried the monk, ‘‘he is come to claim his be- 
trothed !” 

The fictitious Aubrey entered the chapel, and knelt at the feet 
of Gertrude. 

‘“‘ Hist, sir!’ cried the monk, “‘and to the performance of the 
ceremony.”’ 

“Oh, Aubrey! I must not! My father is not here to give his 
consent !” 

‘“‘ Here is a letter I bring from thy father,” said Fitzalleyn, in 
a voice counterfeiting Aubrey’s. 

‘‘ Jesu be praised !”’ cried the unsuspecting girl, ‘ my scruples 
are satisfied.” 

She seized the letter, which the reader will readily conceive tu 
be any thing rather than what it was represented to be. Ina few 
minutes the awful ceremony was performed. 

“Tis done!’ cried Fitzalleyn, “ thou art mine—indissolubly 
mine !” 

The lamp which the monk had brought with him at this mo- 
ment cast a fitful gleam around and expired. That transient 
gleam was enough to confirm Gertrude’s horror: she looked 
upon the features of—alas ! her husband, and, with a thrilling 
shriek, sank insensible on the floor. At the moment, Aubrey dé 
Vere and his companion, Maurice, whom we again call by his as- 
sumed name, rushed into the chapel. 

** Stand back!’ cried Fitzalleyn, ‘* she’s mine !”’ 

They were his last words; the next moment Aubrey’s weapon 
quivered in his heart, and he sank, in a deserved doom, by the 
hand of the man he had injured. The monk was instantly seized, 
and conveyed toa cell in the abbey. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
Your patience, signors ; I will now relate my story.— Shakspeare. 
Let us now return to Aubrey de Vere and his companion, 
whom we left preparing for an immediate departure for England. 
It was within two hours of sunset when they embarked, and, 
favoured by a brisk gale, the shores of Albion rose to their sight 
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shortly after noon on the following day. At this period the wind 
ceased, and from the calm that followed, it was not till the abbey 
clock pealed the hour of ten, that our travellers came to anchor 
below Netley. 

It was on the evening of Gertrude Spencer’s fatal union with 
Fitzalleyn, that Aubrey and Barclay arrived. We must not omit 
to state, however, that, on the voyage, Barclay had more fully 
explained to Aubrey the circumstances connected with his appre- 
hension, and his confession of the villany of De Vere’s false 
friend. 

Aubrey’s rage rose almost to frenzy when he discovered his 
own captivity to have been compassed by the intrigues of Fitz- 
alleyn, and learned the vile plot formed between this traitor and 
the monk. Immediately upon their landing they proceeded to 
the abbey, and demanded an interview with the superior of the 
establishment. 

“ Master Aubrey,” said Barclay, when the porter retired from 
the gate, “wilt thou entrust to me the management of this 
affair ?”’ 

Aubrey signified his acquiescence. 

“Give me then,”’ replied his companion, ‘‘ the royal warrants 
—\ithout them we shall, I ween, make little progress.” 

Aubrey delivered into his hands the warrants, and at the in- 
stant the porter returned, and, admitting them, they were con- 
ducted into the abbot’s chamber. The abbot received them 
courteously, and inquired the nature of their business. Barclay, 
in a few words, gave the required explanation. 

“Holy mother!” cried the abbot, “ can thy testimony be sup- 
ported ?” 

Barclay produced the warrant, which the abbot hastily ran 
over, and added, ‘‘ Nay, then, there is foundation; nor would his 
highness have without inquiry proceeded thus far.” 

Aubrey here made an observation. 

“By our lady!” cried the venerable abbot, ‘Master Aubrey 
de Vere, as I live! I cannot mistake thy voice, though thy fea- 
tures escaped my dim and aged eyes. Who waits there?” con- 
tinued the abbot. ‘‘ Go,” said he, as an attendant entered, ‘‘ and 
summon the Father Barnabas to our presence. Aubrey, thou 
lookest but indifferently,” continued the worthy superior. 

Aubrey replied that his health had suffered from confinement, 
and briefly related the circumstances attending it. 

“ln verity,” replied the abbot, ‘‘I marvel not thy injuries have 
affected thy health and spirits; but be of good cheer, my son, 
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there is an overruling Providence that but afflicts us for our yi- 
timate benefit. Quem Deus amat, virg4 amoris castigat.’’ 

The attendant returned, and represented that Father Barnaba: 
was not to be found. 

“ Retire,” said the abbot. ‘‘ Now, gentlemen,” continued he, 
‘‘my suspicions are confirmed ; something improper is in agita- 
tion, or he would not risk exclusion by absenting himself trom 
his convent. What is to be done?” demanded he. 

Aubrey’s agitation for a moment deprived him of consideration, 

‘Has the monk access to the abbey chapel?” demanded 
Barclay, whose knowledge of Barnabas enabled him to penetrate 
the dark affair. 

The abbot replied in the affirmative. 

‘Then thither let us haste,’ exclaimed Barclay. “I know 
the hypocrite well, and can agree with you, father abbot, that 
nothing but some infamously important affair would make the 
villain risk disgrace.” 

“We can with ease discover the truth, if it be so,” returned 
the abbot ; adding, ‘ follow me.” 

He learned from the warden, that Father Barnabas had that 
evening taken with him the key of the chapel. 

“Tt is enough!” cried Aubrey, “ let us thither!” 

As they approached the chapel they heard a succession oi 
whispers, Aubrey rushed forward, and, as he was about to enter 
the chapel, Gertrude’s shriek smote his ear. In less time than 
is occupied by this relation, Aubrey’s sword had wreaked full 
vengeance on his faithless friend. Ralph Barclay instantly se- 
cured the person of the monk, and De Vere supporting the still 
inanimate form of Gertrude, the whole party repaired to the 
abbey. 

With difficulty could Aubrey prevail upon the trembling Ger- 
trude, after his attention had restored her to animation, to be- 
lieve that her deceiver was no more : when assured of the truth, 
her frantic joy exceeded all bounds. 

‘‘And didst thou kill him, Aubrey, my own Aubrey?” she 
wildly exclaimed. ‘‘Oh, I shall ever adore thee for thy timely 
intervention !”” 

In a few hours the party retired from the abbey, and Father 
Barnabas was conveyed to the jail at Southampton. On the 
following morning Gertrude’s father returned, and was made 
acquainted with the extraordinary occurrences that had tran- 
spired. 

‘* My poor deluded girl!” exclaimed the old man, fondly em- 
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bracing his weeping daughter; ‘‘and that false monk—so to 
deceive his weak, confiding charge !’’ 

Barclay informed him of the charge of treason he had to prefer 
against the monk. 

‘Nay, then,” said Sir Greinville “if it be so, Hamptun is no 
fit place for his prison.”’ 

He, however, subsequently permitted him to be still contined 
in that place. 

“‘Certes, Aubrey,” replied Sir Greinville, when De Vere in- 
formed him of the royal pleasure relative to his visit to Caluis, 
‘if it be his highness’s will, a voyage can do us no harm.” 

Every preparation was speedily made, and on the 20th of Uc- 
tober, the baronet and his daughter, accompanied by Aubrey and 
Ralph Barclay, embarked for Calais. 


CHAPTER XX, 
Thus wind we now our history’s ravel’d skein. — Anonymous. 


The town of Calais, at the period of our story, had been in the 
possession of the English since the reign of Edward IIL. a period 
of nearly one hundred years, and was at this time so well fortified, 
and so effectively garrisoned, as to be considered impregnable. 

Our travellers cast anchor in the harbour, on the 23d day ot 
October, after a tempestuous voyage of three days. Ina few 
hours Sir Greinville and his daughter were domesticated with Sir 
Roger Selden, an old and intimate friend, and Aubrey was pre- 
pared for his departure to join the army. Gertrude saw him 
depart with less emotion than might have been anticipated, Ac- 
companied by Barclay the youth set forward. 

A few hours’ brisk ride brought the travellers to the army, 
which Aubrey found dreadfully wasted and enfeebled by a con- 
tagious disease, yet still boldly prosecuting the heroic designs of 
their monarch. It was on the vigil of the ever memorable battle 
of Agincourt that Aubrey and his companion arrived at the 
camp. 

‘By my fay !’’ exclaimed De Vere, “‘ we are arrived in time, 
Observe you yon French banners floating in the wind ?” 

“Tn sooth do I, Master Aubrey,” returned his fellow-traveller ; 
“they are enow, methinks, to make shrouds for the whole of our 
army.’” 

The travellers were soon admitted into the king’s presence. 

‘‘Welcome, my dear Aubrey!” he exclaimed, extending his 
hand to De Vere. ‘‘ How is thy father? for 1 suppose thou hast 
united thyself with Gertrude.” 
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Aubrey related the circumstances resulting froin his Journey, 
concluding by informing his majesty he had left them in Calaiy, 

‘‘And ere again thou see them,” replied the king, * thou wilt 
be required to battle it boldly. Our road is obstructed, our rear 
confined by the river Tertois, and our flanks blockaded by a fue 
of tenfold our numbers. Thus, Aubrey, we have no resource but 
in determined courage. Be it sy. God will protect the righteous 
cause, as Cressy and Poictiers may show.” 

Aubrey signified his anxiety for the trial of his loyalty. 

“To-morrow,” said the king, ‘‘ we engage. Aubrey, thou art 
fatigued, retire to repose. Ralph Barclay, I did not observe 
thee—thou art welcome ; to-morrow let thy hand win thee re- 
nown. Now go—adieu !” 

As Henry spoke, he threw himself on a couch, and Aubrey 
and his companion retired. 

On the following morning, at the early hour of seven, Henry 
drew out his little army. His example was followed by the 
Constable D’Albert, the commander-in-chief of the French. At 
ten the engagement began, and continued till three hours after 
noon. 

The event is known. Heroic courage compensated for fewness 
of numbers. <A greater number of the French fell on the field ot 
battle than the English monarch had led to the engagement. 
Fourteen thousand prisoners, a number far exceeding their 
captors, were the trophies of victory. 

Henry’s reckless courage had well nigh proved fatal to him : 
he had been overpowered, and refusing quarter, was about to be 
sacrificed to the fury of his assailants. At that momeat David 
Gam, the Welsh captain, with whom the reader is already ac- 
quainted, followed by Ralph Barclay, and two countrymen of 
David’s, gallantly effected the rescue uf their master. At the 
conclusion of the engagement, these men were created knights 
banneret by their grateful monarch, as they lay expiring on the 
fatal field; each of them having devoted himself to rescue his 
sovereign. 

Edward, Duke of York, and the brave Earl of Suffolk, were 
among the English who perished on that glorious day. Aubrey 
de Vere, having performed prodigies of valour, was at length led 
wounded tothe rear, yet without having sustained any serious 
injury. 

The Constable D’Albert, and the veteran Duke of Alencon, 
were among the killed of the French army. The Dukes of Or- 
leaus and Bourbon were taken prisoners. 
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About four hundred English were left dead on the field. Inn- 
mediately after the victory, Henry, surrounded by his officers, 
returned sulemn thanks to Heaven. In ashort time the victorious 
army arrived at Calais. Aubrey had speedily recovered from his 
slight wounds, and hastened to lay his laurels at the feet of his 
delighted mistress. 

The English army returned to their native country covered 
with glory, ere many weeks had elapsed; and on the day he at- 
tained his twenty-fourth year, the heir of Milbrook, then Sir 
Aubrey de Vere, led to the altar, in the presence of his monarch 
and of a gay throng of nobles, the Jovely Gertrude Spencer. 

Cuarues M. 





SONNET. 


Waite yet in childhood’s calm and sinless hour, 
Ere doubt and discord’s haunts were in my breast, 
When thought I my existence was a dower 
Of pond’rous worth, and deemed that | was blest, 
E’en in those earliest days of infant rest, 
My soul was bound by song, as ’twere a spell ; 
And when my young heart was with care opprest, 
The charms of Poesy would all repel ; 
And now in youth, oh, Song! I love thee well, 
And fain would be of thee a votary. 
Though many cares are round thee, some may tell, 
And blighted hopes, yet must I bend the knee, 
And offer adorations at thy shrine, 
Where all is purity, aye, holiness divine. 
Maria 8. 





THE WARRIOR TO HIS DYING STEED, 


My gallant Grey! now rest thee here, 
Thy faithful service o’er— 

The fate thou’st met so fearlessly 
Thy master will deplore. 


No more through battle’s din and smoke 
Wilt thou thy rider bear— 

The proud defiance of thy neigh 
No more shall thrill the air. 


Through perils thou, of ‘flood and field,” 
Hast borne me many a day ; 

In sooth I ve lost a faithful friend 
In thee, my gallant Grey! 


To glory’s goal thou’st carried me, 
Thy praise 1’ll grateful tell— 
Thy race is run, thy task is o’er, 


My gallant Grey, farewell ! 
Cuances M, 
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THE CHIVALROUS BANNEREBET. 

Herman Reipeset, of Brakenbourgh, was one of the smal 
number of those famous bannerets, who were the glory of chie 
valry in the fifteenth century. He resided at the court of Lewis, 
Landgrave of Hesse. The nobility regarded him as their model, 
and the ladies were ambitious to call him their chevalier. A)] 
admired his deportment, which was at once majestic and en- 
gaging, his singular accomplishments in whatever could distin- 
guish the fine gentleman, and his bravery and heroism, which had 
been displayed on many occasions. 

In the same court ali were lavish in the praises of a paragon of 
beauty, the daughter and sole heiress of Roehrigh, hereditary 
Marshal of Hesse. Margaret, who had now entered into those 
years when nature begins to be susceptible of love, might have 
aspired to a splendid alliance with sovereigns. The landgrave 
treated her with parental tenderness, and even her rivals confessed 
her superiority. 

Margaret had not been able to behold the young banneret with 
an air of indifference, nor was he insensible of the most violent 
passion for her. When the affections of virtuous bosoms are re- 
ciprocal, the declaration, on one side, and confession on the other, 
are seldom long delayed. Margaret, however, bound her lover 
by a vow of secresy, which, perhaps, she did not intend to be of 
long duration. Reidesel, according to the gallantry of his age, 
wore the colours of his beautiful mistress: he even made verses 
in her honour, couched in the language of those gallant Paladins 
who were attached to their dames with the most inviolable 
loyalty and devotion. 

Reidesel, however, although one of the most illustrious mar- 
tyrs to chivalry, had not been able to forbear from indirectly in- 
fringing his vow: he wore, constantly, appended to his bosom, 
a pearl of the finest quality ; and every one knows that A/argarita 
is Latin for pearl. 

The two lovers had no doubt that a speedy marriage would 
crown a passion, which in each was so ardent and so pure. It 
was the universal wish, at court, to see them united. ‘The land- 
grave himself was anxious for their happiness ; and every cir- 
cumstance conspired to cherish the seductive appearances of 
hope. 

One day the marshal requested the banneret to disengage him- 
self awhile from the courtiers, and to accompany him to the park. 
He suddenly stopped in a shady walk, and thus addressed Reide- 
sel :—*‘ Chevalier,” said he, “I am aware of your partiality for 
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my daughter: your pretensions are not unknown to me. I do 
not accuse you of presumption: I know your ancestry ; and that 
your rank entitles you to aspire to the hand of Margaret. But, 
Reidesel, I am her father. My consent is indispensable; and | 
have but one declaration to make:—you shall never obtain that 
consent. You will excuse me from giving you the reasons for 
this refusal. It is sufficient to declare that the husband of 
Margaret shall be the husband of my choice; and, I am sorry to 
repeat it, I am unalterably determined—my choice shall not fall 
upon you.” 

The banneret was thunderstruck. He would have expostu- 
lated, but the marshal thus interrupted him: “1 have not yet 
done. I speak toa chevalier. From your loyalty, as such, I 
exact a still greater sacrifice of you: it is to subdue a passion 
which I cannot countenance—to reveal this conversation to no 
one, not even to Margaret—and to fly her presence.” 

“Ah, my lord! is this possible?” exclaimed Reidesel. 

“To a brave chevalier nothing is impossible,’? replied the 
marshal. ‘‘ Yes, you must avoid even my daughter’s looks ; and 
in no respect whatever appeal to the authority of the prince.’’ 

The marshal now took the road to the palace, leaving the ban- 
neret a prey to the most tormenting emotions. He abandoned 
himself to his hopeless situation, and sank senseless on the 
ground. 

On recovering, he exclaimed, “* Did I understand him rightly? 
Am I not the sport of some terrifying dream? Margaret, the 
amiable Margaret! will she never then be mine? Inhuman, 
barbarous father! what a sacrifice hast thou required! Ah, can 
it be possible? can honour, rigid honour, require me to sacrifice 
my love? And when I am dying for Margaret, shall I not even 
enjoy the only reward—the only consolation in death? Ah, no! 
she will not even know that the hand that strikes me, is—the 
hand of her father!” 

Reidesel tore himself from this tumult of overwhelming re- 
flections. Slowly and pensively he moved towards his abode. 
He would have written to the marshal’s daughter; but the pen 
dropped from his hand. ‘No!’ he exclaimed, ‘I shall die for 
my beloved Margaret: I can—I will keep the fatal secret. 
Cruel father, thou art not mistaken. I will yet be, to the last 
moment of my life, a worthy chevalier. Alas, my amiable mis- 
tress! what wilt thou think of thy lover? Perhaps thou mayest 
question the very tenderness that destroys me. Distracting 
thought! Alas! a love like mine to be exposed to suspicions !’’ 
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Margaret, however, did not doubt the constancy of her lover, 
although she could not divine what were the motives of his al)- 
sence. Ceasing to see him as usual, she wept in the bosom of 
her governess, in whose ears she poured all her sorrows. 

The landgrave, surprised at the absence of the banneret, seut 
to seek him. He came, wearing a pale and dejected countenance. 
‘What ails you, my dear Reidesel ?”” demanded the prince. 

‘‘My lord,” replied the unfortunate chevalier, “I have not 
long tolive. Pardon me, therefore, that I conceal from you the 
woe that will soon destroy me. Do not oblige me to break a 
silence—” 

‘“« Gracious Heavens!” interrupted the landgrave, “I was just 
going to engage the marshal to give you his daughter.” 

“Ah, cruel fate!’ exclaimed Reidesel. ‘Oh, my prince! 
my master! you overwhelm me with your goodness; and never 
will subject be more devoted to you. But on the cause of my 
wretchedness I must for ever be silent as the grave to which I 
am hastening.” 

In vain did the prince renew his efforts to learn the cause of his 
favourite’s affliction. Reidesel was inflexible. The landgrave, 
in the midst of his court, next addressed himself to the marshal, 
in presence of his daughter. ‘*I cannot imagine,” said he, “ what 
affliction preys upon Reidesel; but I think he has not long to 
live |” 

The beauteous Margaret could net conceal her emotion. Her 
grief was audible, and attracted the attention of the whole court. 
Her father, enraged, overwhelmed her with reproaches ; but the 
only reply made by the unfortunate lady was, “ The finger of 
death is pointed at my beloved, and it is useless to conceal the 
agonies of my soul. Oh, Reidesel! Reidesel! I shall not sur- 
vive thee !”’ 

A report was soon spread that the young banneret had quitted 
the court, and even the principality of Hesse. He had been see 
to go through one of the gates of the city, mounted on his 
courser, and accompanied only by his esquire, but no one knew 
the road he had taken. 

This was a new attack on the sensibility of his mistress, who 
could not even conjecture the cause of this sudden departure. 
‘Ah, Juliet!’ would she incessantly exclaim to the faithful 
companion of her sorrows, “he flies me! he is dying! I cannot 
believe him to be faithless. Reidesel is ever the same. What 
then can he have to impute tome? Ah, my friend! what have I 
done but to love him too well ?” 
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In vain did the landgrave repeat his inquiries respecting Rei- 
desel of all who approached him. No one could give him the 
least information concerning the unfortunate chevalier. 

“What!” exclaimed the prince, “can no one instruct me in 
the fate of Reidesel? Cannot you, marshal, explain this myste- 
rious event? In my court! under my own eyes! This unfortunate 
young man, so attached to me! and who, early, began so noble 
acareer! I intended to engage you to give him your daughter.” 

«Ah, my lord!” replied the marshal, ‘I feel this misfortune, 
perhaps more severely than your highness! It is equally a mis- 
fortune to the state, to my sovereign, and to me.” 

He could not proceed. His sufferings were extreme; for he 
saw his only daughter declining fast, and he could not conceal 
from himself that he alone was the cause of precipitating her into 
the grave. 

At this time all Germany resounded with the exploits of an 
unknown knight in black armour; his plume of feathers, his 
scarf, his whole appearance being of the same mourning hue; 
and his shield presented this singular device—A little genius, with 
his finger to his mouth, weeping over a tomb: the motto being 
“Nor shall even my death disclose it.”’ Ina variety of combats 
this strange knight was victorious. 

The father of the unfortunate Margaret one day attended the 
landgrave on a hunting party. He sought for the solitude of the 
forests, in order to abandon himself to the full indulgence of his 
grief for the sad destiny of his daughter, whom death was about 
to tear for ever from his arms. 

He was suddenly surrounded by robbers, who attempted to 
plunder him. The ruffians, meeting with opposition, drew their 
daggers, determined to assassinate him. He struggled, and 
called aloud for assistance. ‘Ihey had nearly obtained their prize, 
when a knight, with his visor closed, rushed upon the robbers, 
dispersed them, and stretched two of the party upon the ground. 
The remainder, terrified, instantly fled, and the marshal was 
saved. In a transport of gratitude the latter threw himself on 
the neck of his deliverer. ‘‘ You have preserved,’’ said he, ‘ the 
days of an unfortunate old man, who still lives for his unhappy 
daughter. How can I reward you for this seasonable deliver- 
ance? whoever you are, demand what recompense you desire: it 
shall be granted. Whatever is in my power shall be yours.” 

The knight, seizing one of the marshal’s hands, and bedewing 
it with tears, exclaimed, in transport, “‘ Since you are desirous to 
pay a service which humanity and honour were obliged to render 
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yeu, I would demand—what, I allow, is infinitely above my de- 
serts—the hand of Margaret.” 

‘“‘My daughter’s hand!’’ returned the old man. “Alas! 
there is but one chevalier whom she will ever consent to receive 
on the footing of a lover.’’ 

“And do you doubt that I am that chevalier?” said the 
stranger, taking off his helmet. ‘‘ Do you not recollect me?” 

<< Reidesel !” exclaimed the marshal, ‘‘ Reidesel !’’ 

«‘The same,” replied the knight. ‘*I am that same Reidesel, 
who for three years past have been dying with hopeless love ; who 
have obeyed yon; who have been content to deplore my unhappy 
passion in secret ; who have returned to enjoy at least the conso- 
lation of expiring amidst the scenes where Margaret dwells. 1 
heard your cries. I saw the father of all I love on the point of 
losing his life. I would have sacrificed my own life to save 
yours. Your daughter—” 

“Is yours!” exclaimed the marshal, shedding tears of gra- 
titude. “J embrace my defender, my son !” 

The astonishment of the whole court may be imagined at seeing 
the marshal return, accompanied by Reidesel. He had the mag- 
nanimity to acknowledge, amidst a profusion of tears, the inhu- 
manity of his behaviour to the young banneret, which had been 
dictated by motives of interest. He related the generosity of 
Reidesel, and that greatness of mind with which he had observed 
a religious silence, until the happy moment when he had so sea- 
sonably delivered him by his heroism. 

The landgrave embraced his lost favourite, who was soon con- 
ducted by the marshal to his daughter. Every circumstance was 
disclosed to her; and she found not only that she had never 
ceased to be the object of his adoration, but that she was soon to 
be united to the lord of her heart. 

The nuptials of Reidesel and Margaret were celebrated with 
all the magnificence of that age ; and these two faithful lovers 
long enjoyed the highest felicity of the married state.* 

The landgrave, in order to consecrate, in some measure, an 
union which he himself had so ardently desired, invested the 
young banneret, in the year 1457, with the hereditary office of 
Marshal of Hesse. 

* From this union, formed, as it were, by love and gratitude, proceeds 
the present house of Reidesel ; one of the descendants of which was 4 
lieutenant- general of the Hessian army, while it acted in conjunction with 
the British forces, in the civil war in North America. ‘The Baroness 
Reidesel was the companion of Lady Harriet Auckland, whilst she fol- 


lowed the British army in Canada, for the purpose of attending upon her 
wounded husband. 
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HISTORICAL SKETCHES.—NO. V 
THONG CASTLE, 


I assure you its all perfectly true ; nay, ’tis writ in a book, and 
can’t be doubted !—The Vitlage Club, 


Wuen the Romans withdrew themselves from Britain to quell 
the troubles which had arisen at home, after having enjoyed pos- 
session of this country for five hundred years, the Britons, in 
their freedom, became as ungovernable as a fiery courser released 
from his reins and harness to the dangerous liberty of his own 
wild indiscretion, or, as the chronicler quaintly phrases it, “‘ They 
were as a few loose sticks without the bond of a governour.” 

This admirable confusion did not long escape the vigilant ob- 
servation of their ancient enemies, the Picts and Scots, who lost 
no time in invading the country, and the imminent danger which 
now threatened them on all sides, recalled the Britons to a due 
sense of their weakness. They immediately elected Vortigern 
(Earl of Cornwall, and the lineal descendant of a Briton,) to be 
their king and leader ; and, whether chance or judgment dictated 
their choice, nothing could possibly have been more wisely done, 
for as he possessed, by nature, all the strength and valour of a 
true warrior, so did his cabinet councillor, the renowned Merlin, 
apparently exhibit all the wisdom and experience of the land in 
his own person; and his name was great even among the great, 
while the superstitious million regarded him as a sage magician. 
The union of so much wisdom and valour consequently presented 
the most flattering prospects. Vortigern, however, finding that 
his ‘new subjects boasted more true valour than actual and 
effective strength, repaired, without loss of time, to demand suc- 
cour of the Romans, who shortly answering him that their own 
immediate necessities required all their resources, he turned hime 
self towards the Saxons, a warlike people of Germany, who 
readily closed with his offers; being soldiers of fortune to whom 
the prospect of pay or plunder offered a sufficient allurement to 
win their arms to any service. 

The result of Vortigern’s prompt and politic conduct proved 
exceedingly fortunate ; nine thousand of the Saxons, under the 
command of the two brothers, Hengist and Horsa, came over im- 
mediately to England, and the Britons, uniting themselves with 
their new allies, gave their enemies battle, and speedily com- 
pelled them to make a hasty and disgraceful retreat, with the 
destruction of a great part of their army. 

Generous as they were brave, the Britons, who had, on their 
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first landing, assigned the Isle of Thanet for the dwelling of the 
Saxons, their wives and children, now, in the fervour of their 
gratitude, added the noble gift of the county of Kent. 

Not long afterwards, Hengist so ingratiated himself in the royal 
favour, that the soldier of war soon became a welcome companion 
to the sovereign of Britain. And one day when a feast was 
holden at the king’s palace, and every soul at the board was in 
the plenitude of mirth and good humour, Hengist, seizing the 
happy moment, arose, cup in hand, and, bowing gracefully to 
Vortigern, saluted him with the Saxon valediction—* MWaes hael, 
cyning ?’* then draining the wine-cup, continued, in the British 
tongue, ‘ Mighty ruler of a warlike nation, whose glance is the 
scourge and terror of his enemies, and the protection of his 
people, thy liege subject prays thee to vouchsafe him the allow- 
ance of a small request—” 

‘The brave Saxon,” interrupted Vortigern, ‘ shall not have 
the denial of aught that is in Vortigern’s power to grant—there- 
fore speak, noble chief, as freely as I will hear and yield—what 
is thy quest ?” 

‘‘ Nothing more,” replied Hengist, smiling, ‘ than the grant of 
so much land as a bull’s hide may compass !” 

Upon hearing this curious demand the king laughed heartily, 
and his jocund laugh was, of course, echoed merrily by the 
whole company. 

‘«‘ By my father’s soul! brave Saxon,” exclaimed Vortigern, 
“thou shalt have thy singular desire right willingly, when and 
where thou pleasest; so let these, our staunch friends, witness 
the pleasure wherewith I grant it;” and seating himself, a noble 
Briton (whose brawny shoulders and stalwart form bespoke her- 
culean strength, whilst his broad open countenance exhibited the 
most indisputable marks of the natural good humour which 
lurked beneath his rude exterior) next addressed himself to 
Hengist. 

“‘Now I pray thee, for the love of thy dame, most noble 
brother in arms,” cried he, with all the pleasantry of a jocose 
disposition, mellowed by wine, “say me sooth—what wilt thou 
with this precious piece of land? By my beard! there be not 
wherewithal to graze a goat or a donkey on. Or hast thou an 
ambition to become lord paramount of a colony of ants? For 
what other purpose will such a morsel of our mother earth as 4 
bull’s hide will compass serve thee, except, forsooth, to hide 
thine own carcase in when the terror of thy foes shall die?” 


* Health to thee, king! 
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Hengist joined in the general mirth which this sally created, 
and shortly replied :—*‘ The morrow’s dawn shall answer thee : 
till then grant me thy patience; and thou shalt laugh thy mea- 
sure at a Saxon’s measure, who will take guod heed the measure 
be not false.” 

And the Saxon spake truly; for, to the amazement of the 
Britons, Hengist, in lieu of merely casting the bull’s hide upon 
the ground, a3 many had anticipated, cut it into divers thongs, 
and, tying them together, encompassed a considerable portion of 
ground, whereon he shortly afterwards erected a noble edifice, 
which was universally known by the allusive appellation of 
*« Thong Castle.’’ 

Strange and new as was this proceeding to the Britons, the 
measurement of land by Aides became, thereafter, a common 
usage all over Britain. 

Having completed his castle, the politic Hengist seized the ear- 
liest occasion of soliciting the king to honour it with his pre- 
sence; and the costly entertainment upon that memorable occa- 
sion was no less honourable to the Saxon’s loyalty than worthy of 
the king’s admiration : it was indeed princely. 

But even as every river and rapid stream are swallowed up in 
the wide vast ocean, so did every feeling of wonder and delight 
seem all at once concentered in one engrossing object, when 
Hengist, for the first time, presented his flaxen-haired daughter, 
the fair Rowena, to Vortigern. Her blue eyes had no sooner 
beamed upon him than he stood gazing out his ardent soul in 
silent ecstasy. 

Rowena blushed. Hengist’s ambitious heart leaped with joy 
at the flattering reception of his child, auguring the proudest re- 
sults from so favourable an omen, while all breathlessly marked 
the king’s emotion, who, perforce collecting his scattered senses, 
presented his hand to the fair Saxon. 

‘‘ Most beauteous lady !’”’ cried he, with a rapturous tender- 
ness, * accept this hand, and, if thou wilt, keep it; for, by mine 
honour, my heart is captive to thine eyes already. Say, bright- 
haired maid, canst thou and wilt thou love me?’’ 

“ Art thou not our king?” said Rowena, in tones more dulcet 
than the lute’s, and blushing, like the new-born morning, while 
she spake; ‘‘and when all thy subjects love thee so loyally, it 
would indeed be strange ingratitude for Hengist’s daughter not to 
love thee too, were it only for her sire’s sake, on whom thou hast 
so bountifully lavished so many glorious favours.” 

“Heaven!” cried the enamoured monarch, “if gratitude 
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speak in such honied phrase, what may we expect should true 
love melt the heart to fond expression! O! Hengist, thou hast 
a jewel here that thou may’st well be proud of.” 

“And yet most proud of my liege’s favour, which gives that 
jewel all its worth,” replied Hengist. 

The Saxon’s wishes, as may be anticipated from so promising 
a beginning, were fairly accomplished in the desired end. 

In those days of yore there needed little ceremony where the 
king’s inclination was concerned, and indeed his subjects felt tov 
grateful for the timely interference of their allies in their behalf, 
in the pressing hour of need, to entertain the slightest repugnance 
to the alliance of their king with Hengist’s daughter; and the 
magnificent celebration of Vortigern’s nuptials with the beautiful 
Rowena soon afterwards took place, amid the universal rejoicing 
of the people. Never was king blessed with so much domestic 
happiness, or royal union attended with such real and mutual love. 

Rowena, however, was soon destined to taste of that bitterness 
which Fate more or less mingles in the draught of all human 
felicity—not in the diminution of her royal consort’s affection, 
for that was too sincere to feel the enfeebling effects of time or 
satiety, but from a cause which, unhappily, she (apprehending the 
direst consequences) dared not to divulge to Vortigern’s ear. 

In his earliest youth the king had been betrothed by his father, 
and wedded, in accordance with his ambitious will, to the daugh- 
ter of a neighbouring potentate, as unfitted in person as in mind 
and manners, to win the heart of her husband. Misery was con- 
sequently their portion during the two years they lived together, 
at the end of which period death kindly cut the unnatural bonds 
asunder, and restored Vortigern to his former happy freedom. 
A son, the fruit of this ill-starred marriage, however, still 
remained ; and in Vortimer, the child, appeared all the worst 
indications of the mother’s violent temper, which grew with his 
growth, and now, at the age of eighteen, he appeared as thie 
daring leader of the vicious, and the fear and detestation of the 
good. 

Unfortunately, Rowena’s beauty attracted his attention, and 
forgetting, or insensible to, the respect he owed his sovereign, 
and his father’s wife, he daringly made her the most dishonour- 
able overtures. But although she feared the most dire eruption 
in unmasking this unnatural monster to his injured father, her 
virtuous indignation broke forth in such appalling force upon the 
head of her offender, that he was stung to the quick by the truth 
and justice of her severe reproaches. This, however, had no 
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other effect on his depraved heart than turning his burning desire 
to the bitterest hatred; and he recoiled from the lash of 
Rowena’s sharp reproof only to seek a speedy vengeance. 

Fate, too, appeared to have taken part with Vortimer, for 
Hengist, growing great in the king’s favour, sent over to his 
native country for new forces, to increase his consequence and 
state, which had latterly become suspiciously preponderating in 
the eyes of the Britons. 

The nobles ventured to point out the danger of his increasing 
power, and remonstrate with the king, but Vortigern, through 
the blindness of his affection for Rowena, was deaf to their 
policy ; and the wily Vortimer, taking advantage of their discon- 
tent, joined with them in their murmurs and cabals, and rising 
suddenly, in conjunction with the rebels, successfully deposed the 
king. Several struggling battles were fought, but Vortimer 
finally gained the day, obliging the dethroned king, and the fair 
Rowena, to seek their safety in a rapid flight, while Hengist 
hastily quitted the kingdom to recruit his scattered forces. 

Vortimer, as he had anticipated, was unanimously placed in the 
vacant seat of his father, and invested with all the pomp and 
power of royalty. But those who had been the chief instigators 
of the rebellion—the mere tools of his ambition—were the first, 
as he dreaded them the most, to feel the effects of his tyrannical 
sway, and many paid the penalty of their treacherous defection 
by falling victims to the savage disposition of their new ruler. 

Vortigern, who had never quitted the kingdom, but only re- 
mained concealed in the happy enjoyment of the endearing society 
of his amiable wife, notwithstanding his precaution, had the mis- 
fortune to fall in with Vortimer, who, instantly recognizing, 
seized, bound, and conveyed him to Thong Castle, where he cast 
him into a dismal dungeon, condemning him to remain in solitary 
confinement the remainder of his days. 

Well knowing the purity of Rowena’s affection, Vortimer, in 
the wickedness of his heart, cherished the hope that she would 
seek her royal partner, even in his dreaded presence, and so 
easily become his victim, while he took especial care to publish 
it abroad, that whoever should discover Hengist’s daughter, and 
bring her alive to Thong Castle, should receive a munificent 
reward. 

Six months, however, waned, and no sign or intelligence of the 
fair Saxon reached the sanguinary usurper, when one evening, as 
he was just retiring, half intoxicated, to his couch, he was aroused 
by the chief warder, who informed him that a body of ten men, 
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bearing a prisoner, demanded entrance, and instant speech of the 
king, upon an occasion which, they averred, concerned him nar- 
rowly. At the same time he put into the king’s hands a silye 
hilted sagene, (a short sword, or dagger, worn by the Saxons,) 
which they had bidden him deliver to his highness as a token. 

« Admit them instantly !”’ cried the delighted Vortimer, gazing 
stedfastly on the weapon. “ They bear Rowena—fly !—fly : 
This is her sagene, I mark it well—fly, Sebert, and conduct thei 
hither on the instant !”’ 

The warder hastily retired, and, in a few minutes, ushered in 
the beauteous Rowena, bound with cords, in the custody of ten 
serfs, or vassals, habited in coarse white frocks or cassocks. 

«Friends, welcome! and thrice welcome to thee, sweet 
Rowena!” exclaimed the exhilarated Vortimer. “ By the beard 
of Thor! sweet lady, thou hast come just in time to chaunt our 
lullaby! Come,” continued he, advancing to cut the cord: 
which confined her hands, “ thus do I free one presently who hath 
bound me lastingly.” 

But at the same instant the severed cords fell from her hands, 
she boldly snatched her sagene from his grasp, and, with an un- 
flinching aim, plunged it in his breast. 

The guilty Vortimer fell at her feet, weltering in his blood. 
Sebert rushed forward, with a wild cry, to alarm the castle, but 
his progress was impeded by Rowena’s pretended captors, whu, 
throwing off their cassocks, discovered themselves to be armed 
and stalwart Saxon knights, able and ready to defend their royal 
mistress to the outrance! Whereupon the politic warder, seeing 
that Vortimer was mortally wounded, offered no vain and useless 
resistance, but instantly delivering up the keys of the castle, Vor- 
tigern was speedily released from bondage, and clasped in thie 
warm embrace of his affectionate Rowena. 

The sentinels were surprised, the gates thrown open, and fifty 
more of Vortigern’s staunch friends rushing in, the place was 
taken by surprise ; the glad tidings whereof floating abroad, in @ 
few days the flower of the nobility, who had begun to experience 
the ill effects of Vortimer’s misgovernment and tyranny, paid 
homage to the restored king and his lovely queen at Thong 
Castle. A. CrowQuiLL. 
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THE UNFORTUNATE HEIR. 

Au! Fortune, thou art more inconstant than ungrateful ! 
Thou art blind to every opportunity of conferring good, and 
clear-sighted in the distribution of evil! How often art thou 
found when thou art not sought; how often pursued without 
being overtaken |! 

Never had any one a more sincere and unaffected love for this 
ungrateful being than the luckless Augustus. He had ever an 
ardent passion for inheritances ; for he thought that of all pos- 
sible ways to affluence, that of heirship was the most convenient 
as well as innocent. Whenever he met a person in new mourn- 
ing, he was instantly alive to certain pleasing ideas. ‘There 
goes an heir, perhaps,” he would say. The word heir he thought 
the sweetest and most harmonious in the language. 

Augustus had an uncle and aunt, who were extremely rich, 
and who had each invited him to be with them. To which 
should he give the preference? To the uncle or to the aunt? 
This was a pevint that could not be determined without mature 
deliberation. As Augustus was determined to have no reason for 
self-reproach, he made every previous inquiry, and took all the 
prudent steps that the great importance of the case required. 
Before he would determine the point, he made a calculation of 
their respective estates; he procured an extract from their bap- 
tismal registry, that he might ascertain their ages with precision ; 
and with respect to the health of each, he had recourse to the 
best opinion he could obtain. He decided for the aunt, because, 
with a fortune not inferior to his uncle’s, she was at least a dozen 
years older. Thus we see, that Augustus did not act like a 
thoughtless, inconsiderate youth, but regulated his conduct by 
reason and argument. 

To this aunt then he repaired, and immediately put in practice 
all the principles of the art of pleasing: he studied her temper 
with indefatigable attention. It was not easy to succeed in this; 
but arduous exertions very often ensure success. In the minute 
attentions he was never once deficient, and his efforts were con- 
stant and unwearied. Camilla, as we shall call this ancient 
widow, was extremely fond of reading; but as she could neither 
see without spectacles, nor wished to be thought to have occasion 
for them, she made her nephew read continually to her, on the 
pretence that he read admirably well. Poor Augustus was con- 
demned to the irksome task ; in the day time to amuse his aunt, 
and, at night, to compose her to sleep. This exercise lasted 
almost the whole night, for Camilla could never close her eyes 
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without the assistance of an orator or a poet; and, as she could 
not sleep but at the sound of the reader’s voice, she awaked the 
moment he left off. 

He had never one opportunity to take a dinner in town; and 
yet this was not to be neglected ; for he had other relations, and 
very near relations too. Ina word, Augustus led a life of per. 
petual fatigue and perpetual sacrifice. His aunt, indeed, was so 
susceptible and grateful, that the only subject of her conversa- 
tion was—“‘her charming nephew.”” He was charming indeed: 
with the title of heir he had all the graces that could adorn 
one. He was a perfect Chesterfield in his manners; minute 
in his attentions, happy in his complaisance. He praised the 
good old times, and satirized the present. Age had inex. 
pressible charms for him; but in the company of young people 
he was perfectly pestered. On this subject his reflections 
were numerous and sagacious: ‘“‘In the four ages of man,” 
he would say, “there were two to be reformed: that one 
ought to pass at once from youth to old age; that the inter- 
val between these two points of human life was absolutely lost 
time, it being constantly occupied in absurd schemes and ridi- 
culous pursuits.” Innumerable reflections, equally profound, 
enchanted the good aunt to such a degree, as to be even rather 
detrimental to the interest of Augustus; for the satisfaction 
which she found in his conversation had evidently an influence 
upon her health, and seemed, in a manner, to renew the halcyon 
days of youth. He regretted, internally, the success of his exer- 
tions. “It is very hard,” thought he, ‘that an honest man 
cannot deserve an inheritance, but by attentions that postpone 
the happy moment of receiving it.’’ 

While he was involved in these reflections, he received a letter, 
informing him that his uncle was extremely ill, and given over 
by his physicians. Augustus, always considerate, and reasoning 
upon his minutest actions, made new reflections ; the result of 
which was, that it was necessary to quit the aunt, in order to 
repair to his uncle: for a young dying person is naturally nearer 
death than an older one in good health. ‘This, we see, is to 
reason; to consider a subject in every light. Even the conscience 
of Augustus was interested in the question ; for persons indis- 
posed have certainly more need of assistance than those in health. 
He therefore politely took leave of his aunt, who wept, but wept 
in vain, for Augustus was now with his uncle. 

To this uncle, whose name was Leslie, the nephew had address 
enough to make apologies for not waiting upon him sooner; and 
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these apologies were accepted. He soon displayed such zeal in 
his service, that the neglect of the past was forgotten in the as- 
siduity of the present. Ina word, he entirely gained the confi- 
dence and friendship of the dying man. ‘“ My dear nephew,” 
said the latter, one day, in a moment of grateful expansion, “ if 
you had been always with me, I should not have been in my pre- 
sent condition.” Augustus could scarce forbear answering, “If 
you had not been in your present condition, you would not have 
seen me at all.” 

In the mean time, Leslie, whom all the faculty had given over, 
sent for a quack-doctor, who, whether by skill or chance, per- 
fectly cured him. This doctor had endeavoured to find, and was 
still seeking for, the philosopher’s stone. Leslie, restored to 
health, inquired of him one day, how it had been possible to cure 
him, when he had been given over by the most eminent physicians. 
He answered, that the cure had been effected by some secrets 
which he had learned in the study of alehymy. A close attach- 
ment between them was the consequence of this explanation ; 
and the alchymist, who was an honest fellow, disclosed some of 
his secrets. 

One day, the uncle entered his nephew’s chamber with a very 
formidable countenance of health. ‘ My dear Augustus,” said 
he, in a transport of tenderness and joy, “I am come to commu- 
nicate something to you in confidence; which, I am sure, will 
give you the greatest pleasure. You know the doctor that has 
cured me?” “Yes, my dear uncle,” said Augustus, “and I know 
how unspeakably he has obliged me by this service.” “Oh!” 
resumed the uncle, “ you do not know all the obligations you are 
under to him.” Augustus, who knew the pretensions of the 
alchymist, thought, at first, that he had revealed the secret of 
making ingots; and instantly, with a must affectionate air, he 
inquired of his uncle if his friend had not taught him to make 
gold. ‘*Something better than that,’? answered the uncle. 
“Better than that!”’ exclaimed Augustus, “I do not understand 
you.” Leslie, then, thinking to overwhelm his nephew with 
joy, whispered him, that the alchymist had given him a phial of 
liquor, that would enable him to live for ages. We way easily 
imagine the impression made by this unexpected communication. 
The secret, indeed, deserved no more credit than so many others 
which deserve none at all. But such a communication was the 
more calculated to alarm, as the unexpected cure gave it some 
slight probability, and excited a certain degree of confidence in 
the knowledge of the alchymist. Augustus was so terrified at this 
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information, that he hastily left the room, wishing his uncle a 
happy immortality. 

Till he could take proper measures to be reconciled with his 
aunt, he took lodgings in a house, in which Flavia, an elderly 
lady, had also apartments. This lady was equally burdened with 
years and riches, and still more with infirmities. In the emotions 
of vexation which Augustus now experienced, she would not 
have excited his attention, if he had not perceived that she was 
wealthy, and had no relations. This was a very interesting cir- 
cumstance. ‘‘ Poor woman!” said he, ‘tu be so rich, and not 
to have one nephew near her!” As a neighbour, he made her a 
visit of civility; it was kindly received ; he repeated it soon; his 
visits were more frequent, and, at last, with such success, that, 
without having come to the slightest explanation, he was con- 
sidered as the heir to her whole fortune, and almost received 
congratulations on the occasion. 

For some time past, a very amiable young man had paid his 
respects to Flavia, which not a little alarmed her heir. One day, 
being alone with the latter, she thus affectionately addressed him: 
«* My dear Augustus, I have experienced your sentiments for me. 
I am convinced of your attachment and disinterested friendship : 
and I think that I ought to communicate my intentions to you!” 
Augustus, at this declaration, already thought he saw the notary 
ready to write his name, in fair and legible characters, on a good 
and lawful will, when she added, “I am going to be married: 
you know the young gentleman who comes here so often: I shall 
make him my husband, and settle my whole estate upon him.” 

At this instance of confidence, which was of equal value with 
that which his uncle had given, Augustus was struck dumb and 
motionless. ‘ Congratulate ine, then,” continued she, “ since my 
happiness is so dear to you, and you know what an amiable 
young man he is.” With a voice scarce articulate, Augustus 
made her a compliment without common sense. He soon took 
his leave, and the next day quitted the house. To vex him the 
more, he was informed, at this time, that his aunt could no 
longer bear the name of her once “‘ charming nephew.’ And yet 
we must allow that, hitherto, Augustus is irreproachable ; and 
that if he has not yet had the satisfaction of inheriting, he has 
neglected nothing to obtain it. 

He was so chagrined at his ill success, that he declared he 
would for ever renounce the pursuit of inheritances. “I am not 
lucky,” said he ; “the plague might depopulate two-thirds of the 
kingdom before I should be an heir.” He cursed the alchymist, 
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who communicated the secret of longevity; the malice of old 
aunts, that were inexorable to their nephews; and the rage for 
marriage, that had prevented an honest gentleman from enjoying 
the inheritance he had so well deserved. Unfortunate Au- 
gustus! These reflections, so far from affording him the least 
consolation, were the source of the most gloomy melancholy. 
At last, from the circumstance of not seeing his name written in 
the will of another person, he soon found himself in a situation 
that would render it requisite to dictate his own. His health was 
rapidly declining, when a new incident once more revived the 
delightful hopes of heirship. He read an advertisement in the 
public papers, in which an elderly gentleman, just arrived with a 
great fortune from the East Indies, inquired whether he had any 
relations living. The name in question being the same with that 
of the mother of Augustus, inspired the latter with the most flat- 
tering hopes. He immediately claimed relationship with the 
advertiser. Whether he was really a relation, I know not; but 
he persuaded the old gentleman to believe it; and the latter en- 
treated him to reside at his house, to perform the last duties at 
his death. Nothing could be more agreeable to Augustus than 
this invitation. His tenderness and assiduity soon won the friend- 
ship of the old man, whose name was Clinton. He was an ine 
offensive, good sort of a character, and soon saw with no other 
eyes than those of Augustus; nor had he an idea but what was 
his. In a word, he evinced for his relation all the affection of a 
father. After having often repeated in conversation how much 
he valued him, he came at last to the grand test of it—his will. 
And now Augustus is absolutely an heir; and, as if to render the 
enjoyment sweeter, one would imagine that Clinton, in bequeath- 
ing his fortune to him, had been anxious to accelerate the suc- 
cession; fur hardly had he signed the testament when he was 
taken ill. Fortune, at last, was no longer ungrateful ; justice 
was now done to the singular merits of Augustus, who, on his 
part, neglected nothing that could render him still more and more 
deserving of his good fortune. 

Clinton had, for some time, been involved in an expensive law- 
suit, which, by degrees, assumed a more serious aspect than had 
been at first imagined. The issue of it was, at last, disastrous. 
Clinton, I should say Augustus, lost the cause ; for the former 
had the address to die a quarter of an hour before the news 
atrived of the decision. Augustus was acknowledged to be the 
legal heir; but, as if it were decreed that Fortune should inces- 
santly persecute him, the loss of the cause involved with it the 
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whole fortune of the deceased. In fine, our unfortunate hero, 
having more to pay as heir than he could reap from the succession, 
was obliged to relinquish it legally. An unfortunate heir indeed ! 
After having spent his whole life in the pursuit of inheritances, 
he had been able to obtain only one, and that he was compelled 
to renounce. He had no other consolation than the testimony of 
his conscience, which witnessed for him that he had neglected 
nothing to gain his virtuous ends. IR. 





THE PARTING SHIP. 


Go forth, thou stately vessel! thou dost bear 
The loved and chosen of full many a heart, 
Thy course is followed by some fervent prayer— 
Go forth! go forth! majestic as thou art. 
Thou hast the charge of many a brow of pearl, 
The diamond eyes of beauty—and the brave— 
The fondly-worshipped of some faithful girl, 
Who trusts her heart’s best treasure to the wave. 


Deceive her not—the precious hope return 
In peace and safety to his native shore ; 
Oh! bring back comfort to those hearts that mourn, 
So eyes which weep in pain shall weep no mote. 
When storms are raging round the wintry hearth, 
When voice joins voice in mellow song and glee, 
Some heart shall sicken ’neath the spell of mirth, 
As thought shall anxiously returg to thee. 
To thee—and those thou bearest on thy deck, 
With deep suspense and agonizing tears ; 
Whilst Fancy thinks upon the dreadful wreck— 
The fell tornado—all the sailor fears. 
Go forth! protected by that mighty hand, 
Who o’er the waves tumultuous holds the sway ; 
He can thy course with his own arm command— 
All we can do, must be to hope and pray. D.L.J 

















SONG. 


Fresn and pure the fountain springs 

In its new-born flood, ere the weary wings 

Of the wild bird have laved, that carols above, 
Yet fresher and purer the young heart’s love. 


Softly the dews of night descend, 

And wondrous the liv’ning charm they lend, 

Each fainting, fading flower to cheer, 

Yet purer passion’s earliest tear. 

Balmy and sweet the gale that blows, 

From the bank where blossoms spring’s earliest rose, 
Or peeps the violet’s young blue eye, 


Yet sweeter, far sweeter, love’s first fond sigh! 
Cuartes M. 
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SCRAPS FROM HISTORY.—NO. V. 
DISTRUST. 

Nothing tends more to unfaithfulness than distrust. To doubt 
a friend is to lose him. Believe a man honest and you make him so. 

Artaxerxes, King of Persia, according to Xenophon’s relation, 
erred against thisrule. He listened to the report that his brother 
Cyrus was meditating to rebel against him ; and sent for Cyrus, 
resolving to put him to death. But he was pardoned by the in- 
tercessiou of their mother, Parysates. Cyrus, impressed with the 
danger he had run, and the ignominy he had endured, bent his 
whole thoughts to secure himself, by levying an army against his 
brother. 

Philotas being suspected as accessory to a conspiracy formed 
against Alexander the Great, was roughly questioned upon that 
suspicion ; but at last was dismissed by Alexander, declaring he 
was satisfied of his innocence. Upon this, Quintus Curtius ob- 
serves, “ That Alexander would have acted more prudently, to 
dissemble his suspicions altogether, than to leave Philotas at 
liberty to doubt of his master’s friendship, and of his own 
safety.” 

Upon a like occasion, our William IIT. acted a different part, 
with general approbation. After the revolution, letters were 
intercepted from Earl Godolphin to the dethroned king. This 
was a crime against the state, but not a crime to be ashamed of. 
The earl, at the same time, was a man of approved virtue. These 
circumstances prompted the following course. The king, in a 
private conference, produced the earl’s letters to him; com- 
mended his zeal for his former master, however blind it might 
be; expressed a desire to have him for his friend, and with 
the same breath burnt the letters, that the earl might not be under 
any constraint. This act of generosity gained the earl’s heart, 
and his faithful services ever after. ‘he circumstances here 
related assured him of the king’s sincerity: at the same time, 
the burning of the letters, which were the only evidence against 
him, placed him in absolute security, and left no other motive to 
action than gratitude. 

MAGNA CHARTA. 

Magna Charta, or the Great Charter, may be said to derive its 
origin from Edward the Confessor, who granted several privileges 
to the church and state, by charter; these liberties and privileges 
were also granted and confirmed by Henry I. by a celebrated 
great charter, now lost ; but which was confirmed, or re-enacted, 
by King John, on the !5th of June, 1215. The ground where 
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the latter, accompanied by the pope’s legate, and other prelates 
and followers, met the barons, was between Staines and Windsor, 
at a place called Runnymede, but better known in modern times 
as Egham race-course, and which is still held in reverence, as the 
spot where the standard of freedom was first erected in England. 

There, it is said, the barons appeared with a vast number of 
knights and warriors, and both sides encamped apart, like open 
enemies. The barons, in carrying their arms, would admit but 
of few abatements; and the king’s commissioners, as history 
relates, being for the most part in their interests, few debates 
ensued. The charter required of him was there signed by the 
king and his barons, which continues in force to this day, and is 
the famous bulwark of English liberty, which now goes by the 
name of Magna Charta. 

It is related, that this very document was lost for near two 
centuries, and was discovered at last by the celebrated Sir Robert 
Cotton, who, on calling upon his tailor one day, discovered him 
in the act of cutting up an old parchment deed, with a great 
number of seals attached thereto. His curiosity was awakened, 
and he examined it minutely, when he discovered that it was the 
Great Charter, or Magna Charta of England! He took posses- 
sion of it, and had it not been for this timely rescue, the palla- 
dium of England’s liberties would have been appropriated to the 
unholy office of measuring his majesty’s lieges for cuats and 
breeches. It is now deposited in the Cottonian Library, in the 
British Museum. 

It is a curious circumstance also, that out of twenty-six barons 
who signed Magna Charta, only three could write their names ; 
the remainder merely signing, or having signed their marks. 

PETER THE GREAT. 

When the strelitz (a numerous body of soldiers, who were once 
in Russia what the janissaries were in Turkey,) revolted in the 
infancy of Peter I. the young czar was conveyed by his mother, 
and a small number of faithful attendants, to the abbey of Troets, 
where he was thought to be in safety. But his retreat was dis- 
covered by the rebels, and a furious party soon appeared in 
search of the prince, with a determination to murder him. Not 
finding him in the house, some of these savages rushed into the 
church, and there perceived the czar in the arms of his mother, 
and in the most sacred place, the altar itself. One of them ran 
instantly to the spct, with one hand seized the infant by the 
shoulder, and with the other lifted the sabre, to strike off his 
head. The imperial infant beheld him with terror. On a sudden 
another rebel called out to the first—* Stop, comrade ; not upon 
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the altar; stay till we get out of the church; he cannot escape 
us!” At the same instant, some other strelitz perceiving a “sm 
detachment of cavalry enter the churchyard, and hasten to the 
assistance of the czar, they called to their comrades within to 
escape immediately. They instantly fled with the greatest preci- 
pitation, and thus the young czar escaped from a death that 
seemed inevitable. This imminent danger made such a deep 
impression upon his mind, that more than twenty years after- 
wards, this prince reviewing a body of sailors newly enlisted, and 
examining them very minutely, on a sudden uttered a cry of 
terror, and started back some steps, ordering his guarils to seize 
one of those sailors. The person they apprehended instantly fell 
upon his knees, exclaiming, “ Pardon, pardon; I am guilty; | 
deserve death!” Not one present could imagine what he meant. 
Those who knew this man had ever found his conduct irreproach- 
able. What was the astonishment of all, when they heard the 
ezar demand of him, whether he had not been one of the strelitz, 
and that very man, who, at the abbey of Trovts, was going tw 
murder him. ‘The sailor confessed the fact, and to some farther 
questions from the czar, he answered, that having been enlisted 
very young into the corps of strelitz, he had been involved in the 
revult ; that, struck with remorse, he had afterwards abandoned 
it, before one of his accomplices had been arrested; that, for 
many years, he had led a miserable wandering life, in the deserts ; 
that, at length, he had offered himself to the admiralty at Arch- 
angel, as a peasant just come from Siberia; and that ever since 
his conduct had been unexceptionable. This plain narration ex- 
cited the pity and clemency of Peter, who pardoned the man, but 
ordered him never more to appear in his presence. 





CRUSADER’S SONG IN THE CAMP. 
Awakr—awake—the morn 
Tiuts with purple flush the sky ; 
And the trumpet’s music-peal is borne 
Where lion-standards fly. 
Away—away—they pour, 
And their plumes are bright to see ; 
Away—away—until the shore 
Resounds with victory ! 


Sleep, softly sleep,—the night 
is lovely and serene, 
And like a gem appears the lamp 
Of night’s enchantress-queen. 
Sleep, sleep,—the moonlight streams 
On each sycamore and pine, 
But oh, remember in thy dreams, 
Thy Saviour’s holy shrine! R. Avcustine. 
2a6 
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LITERATURE OF THE MONTH. 

Tne most remarkable literary novelty of the month is the ap- 
pearance of Sir Walter Scott as the author of an exquisite speci- 
men of autobiography. The eleventh volume of his pvetical 
works, which has just appeared, contains not only two original 
Essays on Ballad Poetry, but new introductions to the Lay, 
Marmion, Lady of the Lake, Rokeby, and Lord of the Isles, in the 
course of which the history of his poetical career is told in that 
easy, graceful style peculiarly his own. Of his early attempts he 
thus speaks: “I had, indeed, tried the metrical translations 
which were occasionally recommended to us at the high school. 
I got credit for attempting to do what was enjoined, but very 
little for the mode in which the task was performed ; and 1 used 
to feel not a little mortified when my versions were placed in 
contrast with others of admitted merit. At one period of my 
schoolboy days I was so far left to my own desires as to becume 
guilty of verses on a thunder-storm, which were much approved 
of, until a malevolent critic sprung up, in the shape of an apo- 
thecary’s blue-buskined wife, who aflirmed that my most sweet 
poetry was stolen from an old magazine. I never forgave the 
imputation, and even now I acknowledge some resentment 
against the poor woman’s memory. She indeed accused me un- 
justly, when she said I had stolen my brooms ready mawe; but 
as I had, like most premature poets, copied all the words and 
ideas of which my verses consisted, she was so far right, that 
there was not an original word or thought in the whole six lines. 
I made one or two faint attempts at verse, after 1 had undergone 
this sort of daw-plucking at the hands of the apothecary’s wife ; 
but some friend or other always advised me to put my verses in 
the fire, and, like Dorax in the play, I submitted, though ‘ with a 
swelling heart.’ In short, excepting the usual tribute to a mis- 
tress’s eyebrow, which is the language of passion rather than 
poetry, I had not for ten years indulged the wish to couple sv 
wuch as /ove and dove, when, finding Lewis in possession of so 
much reputation, and conceiving that, if I fell behind him in 
poetical powers, I considerably exceeded him in general informa- 
tion, I suddenly took it into my head to attempt the style by 
which he had raised himself to fame.’ 

The sale of the Lay of the Last Minstrel so far exceeded the 
expectation of both author and publishers, that the latter offered 
him 1000/. for Marmion. ‘‘The transaction,” he says, ** being 
no secret, afforded Lord Byron, who was then at general war 
with all who blacked paper, an opportunity to include me in his 
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satire, entitled English Bards and Scotch Reviewers. 1 never 
could conceive how an arrangement between an author and hig 
publishers, if satisfactory to the persons concerned, could afford 
matter of censure to any third party. 1 had taken no unusual or 
ungenerous means of enhancing the value of my merchandize— 
I had never higgled a moment about the bargain, but accepted ai 
once what I considered the handsome offer of my publishers.” 

The Lady of the Lake followed Marmion, and both were very 
favourably received ; but Rokeby was an acknowledged failure, 
the cause of which is thus explained by Sir Walter. “ The man- 
ner, or style, which, by its novelty, attracted the public in an 
unusual degree, had now, after having been three times before 
them, exhausted the patience of the reader, and began in the 
fourth to lose its charms. The reviewers may be said to have 
apostrophised the author in the language of Parnell’s Edwin: — 

‘ And here reverse the charm, he cries, 
And let it fairly now suffice, 
The gambol has been shown.’ 

The licentious combination of rhymes, in a manner not perhaps 
very congenial to our language, had not been confined to the 
author. Indeed, in most similar cases, the inventors of such 
novelties have their reputation destroyed by their own imitators, 
as Actwon fell under his own dogs. The present author, like 
Bobadil, had taught his trick of fence to a hundred gentlemen 
(and ladies) who could fence very nearly, or quite, as well as him- 
self. For this there was no remedy ; the harmony became tire- 
some and ordinary, and both the original inventor and his inven- 
tion must have fallen into contempt, if he had not found out an- 
other road to public favour. What has been said of the metre 
only, must be considered to apply equally to the structure of the 
poem and of the style. The very best passages of any popular style 
are not, perhaps, susceptible vf imitation, but they may be ap- 
proached by men of talent; and those who are less able to copy 
them, at least lay hold of their peculiar features, so as to produce 
a burlesque instead of a serious copy. In either way, the effect of 
it is rendered cheap and common ; and, in the latter case, ridicu- 
lous to boot. The evil consequences to an author’s reputation 
are at least as fatal as those which befall a composer, when his 
melody falls into the hands of the street ballad-singer. Of the 
unfavourable species of imitation, the author’s style gave room 
to a very large number, owing to an appearance of facility to 
which some of those who used the measure unquestionably 
leaned too far. The effect of the more favourable imitations, 
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composed by persons of talent, was almost equally unfortunate 
to the original minstrel, by showing that they could overshoot 
him with his own bow. In short, the popularity which once at- 
tended the school, as it was called, was now fast decaying. Be. 
sides all this, to have kept his ground at the crisis when Rokeby 
appeared, its author ought to have put forth his utmost strength, 
and to have possessed at least all his original advantages, for a 
mighty and unexpected rival was advancing on the stage—a rival 
not in poetical powers only, but in that of attracting popularity, 
in which the present writer had preceded better men than him- 
self. The reader will easily see that Byron is here meant, who, 
after a little velitation of no great promise, now appeared as a 
serious candidate, in the first canto of Childe Harold. 1 was 
astonished at the power evinced by that work, which neither the 
Hours of Idleness, nor the English Bards and Scotch Reviewers, 
had prepared me to expect from its author. There was a depth 
in his thought, an eager abundance in his diction, which argued 
ful! corfidence in the inexhaustible resources of which he felt 
himself possessed; and there was some appearance of that 
lavour of the file, which indicates that the author is conscious of 
the necessity of doing every justice to his work, that it may pass 
warrant. Lord Byron was also a traveller, a man whose ideas 
were fired by having seen, in distant scenes of difficulty and 
danger, the places whose very names are recorded in our bosoms 
as the shrines of ancient poetry. For his own misfortune, per- 
haps, but certainly to the high increase of his poetical character, 
nature had mixed in Lord Byron’s system those passions which 
agitate the human heart with most violence, and which may be 
said to have hurried his bright career to an early close. There 
would have been little wisdom in measuring my force with so 
formidable an antagonist; and I was as likely to tire of playing 
the second fiddle in the concert, as my audience of hearing me. 
Age also was advancing. 1 was growing insensible to those sub- 
jects of excitation by which youth is agitated. I had around me 
the most pleasant but least exciting of all society, that of kind 
friends and an affectionate family. My circle of employments 
was a narrow one ; it occupied me constantly, and it became daily 
more difficult for me to interest myself in poetical compo- 
sition :— 
‘How happily the days of Thalaba went by!’ 
Yet, though conscious that I must be, in the opinion of good 
judges, inferior to the place I had for four or five years held in 
letters, and feeling alike that the latter was one to which I had 
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only a temporary right, I could not brook the idea of relinquish- 
ing literary occupation, which had been so long imy chief em- 
ployment. Neither was I disposed to choose the alternative ot 
sinking into a mere editor and commentator, though that was a 
species of labour which I had practised, and to which I was 
attached. But I could not endure to think that I might not, 
whether known or concealed, do something of more importance.” 
The result was, those exquisite novels which have equally de- 
lighted old and young, and which followed each other with such 
rapidity, that, till the avowal of the author, few could believe 
them to be the effusion of one mind. 

Next to the great “‘lion of the north,” two tried favourites of 
the fairer sex claim priority of notice. Miss Anna Maria Porter 
has produced an historic romance, of the time of James II., en- 
titled, ‘‘ The Barony,” the story of which is so continuous that it 
does not afford any very good extracts, and we will not spoil it 
for perusal by attempting to analyze the plot. Miss Mitford has 
added a fourth to her charming series of ‘‘ Our Village,’’? which 
fully sustains the fame of its predecessors. There is an attrac- 
tion about her sketches of character which is quite enchanting. 
We select the General and his Lady, not because it pleases us 
more than some others, but because its length better suits our 
space. 

‘* All persons of a certain standing in life, remember—for cer- 
tainly nothing was ever more unforgetable—the great scarlet fever - 
of England, when volunteering was the order of the day; when 
you could scarcely meet with a man who was not, under some 
denomination or other, a soldier; when a civil topic could hardly 
find a listener; when little boys played at reviewing, and young 
ladies learned the sword exercise. It was a fine ebullition of na- 
tional feeling—of loyalty and of public spirit, and cannot be looked 
back to without respect: but, at the moment, the strange con- 
trasts—the perpetual discrepencies—and the comical self-impor- 
tance which it produced and exhibited, were infinitely diverting. 
I was a very little girl at the time; but even now I cannot recol- 
lect without laughing, the appearance of a cornet of yeomanry 
cavalry, who might have played Falstaff without stufing, and was 
obliged to complete his military decorations by wearing (and how 
he contrived to keep up the slippery girdle one can hardly imagine) 
three silken sashes sewed into one! To this day, too, | remember 
the chuckling delight with which a worthy linen-draper of iny 
acquaintance heard himself addressed as captain, whilst measuring 
a yard of ribbon ; pretending to make light of the appellation, but 
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evidently as proud of his title as a newly-dubbed knight, or a peer 
of the last edition; and I never shall forget the astonishment 
with which | beheld a field-officer, in his double epaulettes, ad- 
vance obsequiously to the carriage-door, tu receive an order for 
five shillings worth of stationery! The prevailing spirit fell in 
exactly with the national character,—loyal, patriotic, sturdy and 
independent; very proud, and a little vain; fond of excitement, 
and not indifferent to personal distinction ; the whole population 
borne along by one laudable and powerful impulse, and yet each 
nan preserving, in the midst of that great leveller, military dis- 
cipline, his individual peculiarities and blameless self-importance. 
It was a most amusing era! 

‘“‘ In large country towns, especially where they mustered two 
or three ditferent corps, and the powerful stimulant of emulation 
was superadded to the original martial fury, the goings on of 
these Captain Pattypans furnished a standing comedy, particularly 
when aided by the solemn etiquette and strong military spirit of 
their wives, who took precedence according to the rank of their 
husbands, from the colenel’s lady down to the corporal’s, and 
were as complete martialists, as proud of the services of their 
respective regiments, and as much impressed with the importance 
of field-days and reviews, as if they had actually mounted the 
cockade, and handled the firelock in their own proper persons. 
Foote’s inimitable farce was more than realized; and the ridicules 
of that period have only escaped being perpetuated in a new 
‘ Mayor of Garrat,’ by the circumstance of the whole world, 
dramatists and all, being involved in them. ‘ The lunacy was 
so ordinary, that the whippers were in arms too.’ 

“« That day is past. Even the yeomanry cavalry, the last lin- 
gering remnant of the volunteer system, whom I have been 
accustomed to see annually parade through the town of B., with 
my pleasant friend Captain M. at their head,—that respectable 
body, of which the band always appeared to me so much more 
numerous than the corps,—even that respectable body is dissolved : 
whilst the latest rag of the infantry service—the long-preserved 
uniform and cocked hat of my old acquaintance, Dr. R. whilom 
physician to the B. association, figured last summer as a scare- 
crow, stuffed with straw, and perched on agate, an old gun tucked 
under its arm, to frighten the sparrows from his cherry-orchard ! 
Except the real soldiers, and every now and then some dozen of 
fox-hunters at a hunt-ball (whose usual dress-uniform, by the 
way, scarlet over black, makes them look just like a flight of 
ladybirds, excepting these gallant sportsmen, and the real bona 
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fide officers, one cannot now see a red coat for love or money. 


The glory of the volunteers is departed ! 

‘< In the meantime I owe to them one of the pleasantest recol- 
lections of my early life. 

‘It was towards the beginning of the last war, when the 
novelty and freshness of the volunteering spirit had somewhat 
subsided, and the government was beginning to organize a more 
regular defensive force, under the name of local militia, that our 
old friend Colonel Sanford was appointed, with the rank of 
brigadier general, to the command of the district in which we re- 
sided. Ever since I could recollect, I had known Colonel Sanford 
—indeed a little brother of mine, who died at the age of six 
months, had had the honour to be his godson; and from my 
earliest remembrance, the good colonel—fie upon me to forget 
his brigadiership !—the good general had been set down by myself, 
as well as by the rest of the world, for a confirmed old bachelor, 
His visits to our house had, indeed, been only occasional, since he 
had been almost constantly on active service, in different quarters 
of the globe; so that we had merely caught a sight of him as Le 
passed from the East Indies to the West, or in his still more 
rapid transit, from Gibraltar to Canada. For full a dozen years, 
however, (and further the recollection of a young lady of sixteen 
could hardly be expected to extend,) he had seemed to be a gen- 
tleman very considerably on the wrong side of fifty,—‘ or by’r 
Lady inclining to threescore,’—and that will constitute an old 
bachelor, in the eyes of any young lady in Christendom. 

‘‘ His appearance was not calculated to diminish that impres- 
sion. In his person, General Sanford was tall, thin, and erect; 
as stiff and perpendicular as a ramrod! with a bald head, most 
sxactly powdered; a military queue; a grave, formal counte- 
nance; and a complexion, partly tanned and partly frozen, by 
frequent exposure to the vicissitudes of different climates, into 
one universal and uniform tint of reddish brown, or brownish red. 

‘‘ His disposition was in good keeping with this solemn exte- 
rior—grave and saturnine. He entered little into ladies’ conver- 
sation, with whom, indeed, he seldom came much in contact; 
and for whose intellect he was apt to profess a slight shade of 
contempt—an unhappy trick, to which your solemn wiseacre is 
sometimes addicted. All men, I fear, entertain the opinion ; but 
the clever ones discreetly keep it to themselves. With other 
gentlemen he did hold grave converse, on politics, the weather, 
the state of the roads, the news of the day, and other gentlemanly 
topics; and when much at ease in his company, he would favour 
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them with a few prosing stories, civil and military. One, in par- 
ticular, was of formidable length. I have seen a friend of his 
wince as he began, ‘ When I was in Antigua.’—For the rest, the 
good general was an admirable person; a gentleman, by birth, 
education, and character; a man of the highest honour, the 
firmest principles, and the purest benevolence. He was an ex. 
cellent officer, also, of the old school ; one who had seen much 
service; was a rigid disciplinarian, and somewhat of a Martinet. 
Just the man to bring the new levies into order, although not 
unlikely to look with considerable scorn on the holiday soldiers, 
who had never seen any thing more nearly resembling a battle, 
than a sham fight at a review. 

“He paid us a visit, of course, when he came to be installed 
into his new office, and to take a house at B. his destined head- 
quarters ; and after the first hearty congratulations on his pro- 
motion, his old friend, a joker by profession, began rallying him, 
as usual, on the necessity of taking a wife; on which, instead of 
returning his customary grave negative, the general stammered, 
looked fuolish, and, incredible as it may seem that a blush could 
be seen through such a complexion, actually blushed; and when 
left alone with his host, after dinner, in lieu of the much- 
dreaded words, ‘When I was in Antigua!’ seriously requested 
his advice on the subject of matrimony: which that sage coun- 
sellor, certain that a marriage was settled, and not quite sure that 
it had not already taken place, immediately gave, in the most 
satisfactory manner; and before the conversation was finished, 
was invited to attend the wedding on the succeeding Thursday. 

“The next time that we saw the general, he was accompanied 
by a lovely little girl, whom he introduced as his wife, but who 
might readily have passed for his grand-daughter. I wanted a 
month of sixteen; and I was then, and am now, perfectly con- 
vinced, that Mrs. Sanford was my junior. The fair bride had 
been a ward of the bridegroom’s—the orphan, and, I believe, des- 
titute daughter of a brother officer. He had placed her, many 
years back, at a respectable country boarding-school, where she 
remained, until his new appointment, and, as he was pleased to 
say, his friends’ suggestions induced him to resolve upon matri- 
mony, and look about for a wife, as a necessary appendage to his 
official situation.” 

Female talent shines this month. ‘* Memoirs of the Life of 
Sir Walter Ralegh, with some Account of the Period in which 
he Lived,” from the pen of Mrs. Thomson, author of Memoirs 
of the Court of Henry VIII. is a very interesting work on so in- 
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teresting a subject that we shall probably revert to it in our next. 
In this department of literature we have also at length the third 
and fourth volumes of Mr. D’Israeli’s “‘ Commentaries on the Life 
and Reign of Charles I.” On many of the events of that most 
interesting period, the author has thrown additional, and on some 
a new light ; and in all cases has endeavoured fairly to state the 
arguments on both sides. The conclusions he draws generally 
tend to give a higher idea of Charles’s intellectual capacity than 
has been commonly entertained. That he had a real taste for the 
fine arts, as well as literature, his patronage of Rubens, Vandyke, 
and others, clearly proves ; and Mr. D’ Israeli asserts that he had, 
during his long confinement at Carisbrooke Castle, his constant 
hours for writing, and read much. Yet there exist no auto- 
graphs exceptsome letters, which seems to indicate some purpos d 
destruction. 

‘“« There was,” Mr. D'Israeli says, “‘ some Cervantic humour in 
Charles’s gravity. When pressed by a parliamentary commis- 
sioner to conclude the treaty, the king ingeniously replied, ¢ Mr. 
Buckley, if you call this a treaty, consider if it be not like the 
fray in the comedy, where the man comes out, and says, ‘ There 
has been a fray, and no fray ;”’ and being asked how that could be, 
“Whi,” says he, ‘ there hath been three blows given, and I had 
them all!” Look, therefore, if this be not a parallel case.” The 
conversation of Charles, on many occasions, shews that he was a 
far superior man than his enemies have chosen to acknowledge. 
The famous Oceana Harrington, when commissioned by parlia- 
ment, attending on tre king, his ingenuousness and his literature 
attracted the king’s notice. Harrington was a republican in 
principle, and the king and he often disputed on the principles of 
a good government. One day Charles recited to him some well- 
known lines of Claudian, descriptive of the happiness of the 
government under a just king. Harrington was struck by the 
king’s abilities, and from that moment never ceased admiring the 
man whom he had so well known. Charles displayed the same 
ability at the treaty of the Isle of Wight, where he conducted the 
negotiation alone, his lords and gentlemen standing behind his 
chair in silence. That oceasion called forth all his capacity ; and 
it was said, that the Karl of Salisbury, on the parliament’s side, 
observed, that ‘ the king was wonderfully improved :’ to which Sir 
Philip Warwick replied, ‘ No, my lord! the king was always the 
same, but your lordship has too late discovered it.’ We cannot 
doubt that Charles the First possessed a rate of talent and intel- 
lectual powers, to which his historians have rarely alluded.” 

JUNE, 1830. 2 
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Of a lighter class of biography we have the third volume ot 
‘‘The Diary and Correspondence of Philip Doddridge, D.D.” 
from which, as we noticed its precursors at some length, we shall 
content ourselves with extracting a specimen of the doctor’s 
It was written on the occasion of Miss Catherine Free- 
man having rejected him and married another, about the time that 
he was finally accepted by Miss Maris, with whom he long lived 
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most happily. 


sé 


We cannot inform our fair readers who the Snail was, but we 


THE HERON. 


A pampered Hern, of lofty mien in state, 

Did strut along upon a river's brink ; 

Charmed with her own majestic air and gait, 
She’d scarce vouchsafe to bow her neck for drink ! 


The glorious planet that revives the earth 
Shone with full lustre on the crystal streams, 
Which made the wanton fishes, in their mirth, 
Koll to the shore, to bask in his bright beams. 


Our Hern might now have taken Pike or Carp, 
They seemed to court her by their near access ; 
But then, forsooth, her stomach not being sharp, 
She passed them by, and slighted their address ; 
‘’Tis not,’ said she, ‘as yet my hour to eat ; 
My stomach’s nice—1 must have better meat.’ 


So they went off, and Tench themselves present ; 

‘This sorry fish to affront me sure was sent,’ 

Cried she, and tossed her beak in high disdain !— 

‘I ne’er can like a Tench,’—and tossed her beak again ' 


They passed away, as Pike and Carp bad done, 
Poor humble Gudgeons then in shoals came on. 
And now our Hern began to think of meat, 

A handsome Carp she could vouchsafe to eat, 

Or taste a Tench, provided it were neat. 

She looked about, and only Gudgeons found. 

‘] hate that nasty fish,’ said she, and frowned.— 
‘Shall I, who Tench, and Pike, and Carp refused, 
Be thus by every little fish abused !— 

A Hern eat Gudgeons !—. No, it shan’t be said 
That I to such poor diet have been bred : 

One of my birth eat Gudgeons !— No, thank fate, 
My stomach’s not so sharply set !’— 


Then from them straight she turned in scornful rage ; 
But quickly after felt her stomach’s edge ; 

Swift to the shore she went, in hopes of one ; 

But when she came the Gudgeons too were gone. 
With hunger pressed she sought about for food, 

But could not find one tenant of the flood. 

At length a SNAIL, upon the bank she spied ; 

‘ Welcome, delicious bait!’ rejoiced, she cried, 

And gorged that nauseous thing, for ali her pride !” 
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think they will be of opinion that the reverend divine was not 
much disposed to underrate Aimse/f. 

We have not, this month, had the usual quantity of trash, under 
the denomination of fashionable novels, inflicted upon us, Paul 
Clifford,” from the pen of Mr. Bulwer, the author of Pe//am, 
running rather to the other extreme. Those who were delighted 
with his first and best production, will feel some disappointinent, 
we apprehend, on finding a highwayman for the hero, and th: 
disgusting language of St. Giles’s put into the mouth of the King 
and Duke of Wellington ; whom he nicknames Gentleman George 
and Fighting Attie. The author is a man of talent certainly, but 
the cause of genuine literature is injured by the perpetual craving 
of those whose reading appetite cannot be excited by any hook 
which bears not the date of the current year upon its title. 


THE MIRROR OF FASHION, 
PUBLIC PROMENADE DRESS, 

A DRESS composed of azure blue gros de Naples ; the corsag: 
is open in front, and ornamented with lappels, which turn back 
from the ceinture to the shoulder, and round the back in th 
pelerine style. Long sleeve of a more moderate width than 
usual, terminated by a deep cuff, which forms a single point in the 
centre of thearm. The skirt is trimmed with one large rouleau, 
arranged in avery novel and tasteful manner. This style ot 
trimming is called 4 da Madame. The chemisette, which is from 
the form of the dress very much displayed, is of cambric, very 
richly embroidered, and finished by a falling collar also em- 
broidered, and a full frill round the throat. Bonnet composed 
of rose du Parnasse gros des Indes, and trimmed with a mixtur: 
of rose coloured and lilac ribands. The crown is of a round shape, 
lower behind. than in front; the brim is rather close, but extremely 
deep; it is ornamented on the inside with a lilac rouleau; the 
strings, which hang loose, are of rose-colour. Gold bracelets ; 
straw-coloured kid gloves, and grey reps half-boots, tipped at the 
toe with black. 





DINNER DRESS. 

A dress of fawn-coloured gros des Indes, corsage un, and cut 
square round the bust; it is finished bya double fall of blond lace, 
and a rich but light white silk trimming, which serves as a 
heading to the blond. The lace is set on d /a pelerine ; the under 
fall being, except in the centre in front of the bust, much deeper 
than the upper one. Béret sleeve very short and full, over which 
is a long one of plain blond net, terminated by a cutl« Cantique. 

2H2 
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The trimming of the skirt consists of two rouleaus put close 
together at the upper edge of the hem, and wreathed with 
lanquettes, which are placed two together at some distance from 
each other. The coiffure is a dress hat composed of blue crape. 
It is ornamented on the inside of the brim with a row of irregular 
points of white satin corded with blue, anda long white flat 
ostrich feather, which turns back over the brim on the left side. 
A full nceud of blue and white gauze riband is attached to the 
bottom of the crown nearly behind, and a single feather is placed 
on one side at some distance from the neeud. The hatis put 
rather far back, so as to display a bandeau of blue gauze riband, 
which terminates in a noeeud at the base of the feather inside of 
the brim. Gold bracelets, neck-chain, and ear-rings ; anda single 
row of pearls round the throat, with a diamond brooch in the centre. 
GENERAL MONTHLY STATEMENT OF FASHION. 

We see with much pleasure that our fair countrywomen show 
themselves patriots in the best and truest sense of the word, by 
the encouragement which they now universally give to our own 
manufactures. The summer fashions afford us abundant proof 
of this ; silks, muslins, scarfs, shawls, every thing, in fact, that 
is new and elegant, are all English. May fashion here be sta- 
tionary! and may it be long our grateful and delightful task to 
record that, in this particular, no change has taken place ! 

Silk and muslin are now in nearly equal request in promenade 
dress; coloured muslins and batistes are more generally adopted 
for the promenade than white. Flounces begin to be in favour, 
but as yet they are only partially adopted, by far the greater 
number of dresses having no other trimming than two or three 
narrow folds Jaid close to each other at the edge of the hem. 
Muslin dresses have, in general, the corsage made en chemisette ; 
those composed of silk are made to set close to the shape, but 
with folds let in, either in the stomacher style, or @ la Sevign 
across the bosom. Sleeves have not varied in their form since 
Jast month. 

Lace or embroidered muslin pelerine tippets are almost the 
only coverings (if they may be called so) worn in promenade dress, 
except by ladies of a certain age, who are seen in light summer 
shawls. 

Leghorn bonnets are still very generally adopted for the 
promenade, but silk ones have also come much into favour. We 
see some hats, but bonnets are still more general, and certainly 
more appropriate. Bonnets are still more trimmed than last month. 

Jaconot muslin, very richly embroidered, is much in favour in 
carriage dress; these gowns have the corsage made up to the 
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throat, but without a collar; there is gener ally a little fulness in 
the body towards the waist, and some have the front of the bust 
richly worked ; the fulness of the long sleeve is confined to the arm 
by bands of work let in. A very rich embroidery either surmounts 
the hem or is worked upon it; if the latter is the case, the em- 
broidery is nearly the depth of the hem, which reaches to the knee. 
A large pelerine, either round or worked, to correspond with the 
dress, is an indispensable appendage to it. Silk dresses, par- 
ticularly those made in the pelisse style, are still in favour in car- 
riage dress, though not quite so much so as those we have just 
described. 

Gros de Naples, gros des Indes, and fancy straw, are all in re- 
quest for carriage hats and bonnets. Printed, plaided, and figured 
silks are more in favour than plain, except plain white, which is 
in very great estimation. Flowers are universally adopted, but 
they are always mingled with neeuds of gauze ribands. Bonnets 
are still as much trimmed as last month, but in better taste, the 
trimming being arranged in a much lighter style. 

Among the new materials for dinner dress are oriental muslins 
and Nerezdes, both fully equal to those made in France. Printed 
gros de Naples and muslin are also in request. We have seen a 
good many dresses of plain gros de Naples embroidered in 
coloured silks round the border, and with the corsage also orna- 
mented with embroidery. 

Dinner gowns are cut something lower this month than last 
round the bosom, except for social parties. Several elegant 
women have lately adopted a fichu canezou of white lace in dinuer 
dress ; the fulness both behind and in front is brought to a point 
under the ceinture; the upper part, which falls over en schall, 
is embroidered, and it is trimmed with a full fall of lace. If worn 
over a muslin dress the lace is thread, but if the dress is silk it is 
blond ; these canezous look particularly well on slight figures, and 
as they partially shade the neck and bosom, they are at once deli- 
cate and graceful. 

Caps are in great favour; in half dress they have cauls of mode- 
rate height; the borders, narrower than they have lately been 
worn, still turn back, but not so much so as they did. One of 
the prettiest half-dress caps that we have seen, had the front ar- 
ranged something in the turban style ; the border, which was of 
blond lace, being fastened back in puffs by very small roses ; 
the caul of the cap was profusely ornamented with noeuds ot 
riband on each side ; a bouquet of roses, issuing from one of the 
neeuds, ornamented the centre. 
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The hair, in grand costume, iz dressed very high behind in two 
or three soft bows, which are intermixed with platted bands, 
either turned around them, or forming separate bows; kuots of 
rich riband, mingled with flowers, form the ornaments of some 
coiffures ; others are decorated with flowers only. There are also 
still a great many head-dresses composed of gauze, arranged some- 
thing in the turban style, but so as to let bows of hair appear be- 
tween the folds; this coif/ure is always ernamented with flowers, 
which are placed irregularly among the bows of hair or the folds 
of gauze. 

Fashionable colours are rose-colour, straw-colour, blue, and 
different shades of lawn colour and citron. 


WGones de [aris 


CARRIAGE DRESS. 

A redingote of vest de Chine gros de Tours; the corsage, made 
with a deep collar and large lappels, is excessively open in front, 
and is ornamented with a flat silk trimming, disposed in the style 
of an embroidery. The sleeves are made excessively wide, but 
their fulness is confined just above the elbow, and again half way 
to the wrist, by bands of fancy silk trimming; the cuff sits close 
to the arm, and is also ornamented in the same style. The dress is 
decorated in a very tasteful manner, down the front, with flat silk 
trimming. Chemisette of embroidered muslin, trimmed round the 
throat with a double ruche of tulle. The hat is of rice-straw, of 
a very large size; it is ornamented on the inside of the brim with 
gauze riband, to correspond in colour with the dress. Three long 
white curled ostrich feathers, tipped with green, are disposed in 
front of the crown, so as to droop to the left side: the strings 
hang loose. White gloves, and boots of gros des Indes, to corres- 
pond with the dress, 

OPERA DRESS. 

A dress of gros d’ éti; the colour is a pale lavender. The cor- 
sage turns over in the shawl style, and falls quite in the pelerine 
form round the bust; itis embroidered in a wreath of foliage, in 
floize silk, to correspond with the dress; this embroidery is con- 
tinued down one side of the front of the dress, which wraps across. 
The corsage is finished en fichu, with a very rich white embroidery, 
which sits close to the shawl part of the dress. Sleeve en gigot, 
terminated by acuff a antique. The hat is composed of white 
figured gauze, most profusely trimmed with nceuds of deep rose 
coloured riband, and white ostrich feathers. Gros de Naples 
slippers the colour of the dress. White kid gloves. 
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STATEMENT OF FASHIONS AT PARIS, IN MAY, IS30. 

Promenade dress is at present extremely gay and tasteful ; for 
the first time during several years pelisses are worn over gowns, 
those dresses having hitherto been worn as substitutes for gowns. 
The most novel are of light coloured gros de Naples, or gros des 
Indes ; lemon-colour, green, lilac, and blue are all in favour. 
These pelisses have the corsage made plain, with a very large 
collar, which falls en pelerine over the back and shoulders; thi 
most elegant have a manche orientale over the long tight sleeve ; 
the former is very large, and hangs excessively low. Some ot 
‘these dresses have no trimming; others are embroidered all round 
in silk, of a colour strongly contrasted with that of the dress ; aud 
a good many are finished with narrow satin rouleaus to corre- 
spond with the dress, arranged in a Grecian border. In one 
particular they are all alike; they are open in front, and fly back 
in such a manner as to show the gown, which is generally ot 
muslin very richly embroidered. 

White dresses are likewise worn in the promenades with only « 
light scarf, or a canezou, either of lace or worked muslin, Co- 
loured muslins also enjoy a certain degree of favour, but nothing 
is considered so elegant as the pelisses which we have just 
described. 

Leghorn, ricesstraw, and various descriptions of silk, are all 
in favour fur hats and bonnets; the latter are less worn than the 
former ; they remain the same shape as last month, but are now 
more generally trimmed with flowers. 

Hats have increased in size; the brims are very deep and ex- 
tremely wide; the crowns are of moderate height in front, and 
very low behind. Leghorn hats are trimmed with flowers 
mingled with neeuds of riband. Wild flowers, particularly dai- 
sies, are much in favour, as are also bouquets of violets ; but 
nothing is considered more elegant than branches of lilac, placed 
in the same style as feathers, that is to say, to droop from the 
right side to the left. 

Some hats of rice-straw are ornamented with a bouquet ot 
pinks, placed on one side, near the top of the crown, and termi- 
nated by a large bow of riband. A band of riband passes from 
the bouquet to the other side of the crown, at the bottom, wher: 
it terminates in a noeud to correspond with that at the top. 

Feathers are still very generally used to ornament rice-straw 
hats. Some have panaches of cocks’ feathers; others short 
plumes of marabouts ; the newest style of trimming is a branch 
ef artificial willow, composed of the barbs of feathers, and 
coloured after nature. 
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A variety of new materials are in favour in home dress ; among 
these are Chinese, Turkish, Moorish, and Gothic muslins, all of 
which are of singular, and we had almost said very ugly, patterns, 
Some have excessively large and glaring stripes; others, and 
these last are the prettiest, are flowered. 

Half-dress is generally made in the redingote style, and in a 
very plain manner, as we have already described in speaking of 
promenade dress. Some ladies, however, prefer gowns, but they 
are also made in the plainest manner. A corsage, the fulness of 
which is arranged in deep longitudinal folds, a large falling coilar, 
and long sleeves, made quite tight from the wrist to the bend of 
the arm. The skirt is usually without trimming. 

Gaze de Paris, and gaze de Chambery, are the favourite ma- 
terials for ball and evening dress. One of the prettiest dancing 
dresses that we have lately seen was composed of the former. 
The pattern consisted of large flowers at considerable distances 
from each other. The corsage, cut excessively low, was finished 
round the back part of the bust with a double ruche of blond net. 
The front was ornamented with a drapery composed of seven flat 
folds, which partly entered into each other; the centre of the 
corsage was marked by three narrow satin rouleaus, put close to 
each other. We should observe that this dress was worn over a 
white satin slip, the sleeves of which, made en béret, were par- 
tially covered with real blond lace, of great breadth and beauty. 
The trimming of the skirt consisted of three narrow rouleaus, 
corresponding with those on the corsage, but placed at some dis- 
tance from each other, just above the knee. The ceinture was 
composed of satin striped gauze riband, the two ends of which 
descended, one from the right, and the other from the left, to the 
knees, where they terminated in bouquets of flowers. 

Head-dresses of hair, ornamented with flowers only, are now 
very generally adopted in evening dress; but in grand costume, 
feathers and diamonds, pearls, or coloured gems, are as much 
worn as they were in winter. A new kind of ornament, of the 
chaperon form, composed of down feathers and sprigs of silver 
foliage, placed alternately, has a very elegant appearance, parti- 
cularly in dark hair. Another very tasteful coifure consists of 
a wreath of foliage in pearl, brought round the crown of the 
head, and a few field flowers, scattered irregularly among the 
curls on the forehead. Many unmarried ladies are seen without 
any ornament whatever in their hair. This is particularly the 
case with very young ladies. 

The colours most in request are lemon-colour, lilac, green, 
blue, and Javender. 
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